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PREFACE 

Of late years complaints have been general that our 
schools are failing to teach pupils how to write and 
speak good English. If such complaints are just — 
and there is reason to fear that in some measure they 
are — a remedy must if possible be found. The ob- 
stacles in the way of success are in many cases almost 
insuperable, owing to the lack of proper home influ- 
ences. But in so far as the schools are responsible they 
must revise their methods of instruction with a view 
to greater eflSciency. 

Where the difficulties are admittedly so great, the 
authors of the books in this series do not pretend to 
have discovered a complete remedy, but they venture 
to hope that the course they have marked out may at 
least aid in the more successful teaching of English in 
elementary schools. To this end they have provided 
in the first book an abundance of fresh material de- 
signed to stimulate the interest and the originality of 
the pupil. This material has been selected with con- 
stant reference to the every-day life and thought of 
boys and girls, in the belief that if they have something 
in mind that they really care to tell, they will talk or 
write naturally. 

To yield the best results, material for exercises in 
n 1^ \^ ^0 



vi PREFACE 

language work should not only furnish thought for 
expression in words, sentences, and paragraphs, but 
should also quicken the feelings and kindle the imag- 
ination. Hence, as a basis for simple story-telling, the 
use of pictures, mainly such as suggest movement and 
action, is emphasized; and in the work based upon 
stories and poems a special effort is made to develop 
the pupil's picture-building power. To reach the feel- 
ings and imagination alike, such classic stories and 
poems as enrich life because of their beauty and truth 
have been carefully selected. A taste for good litera- 
ture cannot be formed too early, and without it the 
best results are rarely attained. 

In what has just been said emphasis has been laid 
principally upon the inner content of language — ^the 
vital quality of thought and feeling embodied in words. 
But there is a mechanical side of expression which has 
to do with the forms of words, sentences, and para- 
graphs, with spelling, punctuation, and the correct use 
of capitals. These formal elements of language are 
not learned incidentally. On the contrary, they require 
much skilful teaching and patient drill. But this drill 
may be given in connection with matter whose ethical 
or thought content makes it worthy of study. And 
such has been the guiding principle in the shaping of 
the lessons here outlined. 

But it is dangerously easy to present diflficulties on 
the formal side of language too rapidly, for the pupil 
to master them. Technical English grammar is ana- 
lytic, not synthetic ; critical, not constructive. It helps 
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us to get at the meaning of another's thought, not to 
express our own. In a word, it does not enable us to 
speak or write naturally or fluently, though it may aid 
in detecting or correcting faulty expressions. This 
being true, the schools may well postpone detailed con- 
sideration of the parts of speech and the logical rela- 
tions of the elements of the sentence until the pupil 
has developed some power of analysis. A few simple 
lessons in technical grammar appear in Part II of this 
volume, along with a considerable body of concrete 
illustrative matter. Yet in Part II, as in Part I, the 
aim has been not merely to ojffer an abundance of 
material for language work, but to suggest how lan- 
guage lessons may be made an essential part of the 
teaching of every branch of study in the curriculum. 
Well-directed drill in language, whatever the subject, 
will result not only in developing better habits of ex- 
pression, but in giving a larger stock of definite ideas 
and a greater power of clear, orderly thinking. 

The authors have approached their task after much 
consideration of the difficulties involved in it and are 
not unaware of their shortcomings. But they trust 
that their intimate acquaintance with the workings of 
schools of elementary grade and with the problems there 
pressing for solution may be regarded as at least a 
partial qualification for the work they have attempted. 

They have not introduced technical grammar in 
Part I of Book I because they have thought it desir- 
able to put all the lessons in formal grammar together 
and to defer technical details until the pupil is pre- 
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pared for them. But in those schools where technical 
grammar is taken up early the lessons of Part II may 
easily be selected when work in grammar is called for 
by the requirements of the course of study. 

The selections from the writings of Lowell, Emerson, 
Lucy Larcom, Longfellow, Holmes, Celia Thaxter, 
Burroughs, Olive Thorne Miller, and Hawthorne are 
used by permission of and by special arrangement with 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the authorized publishers of 
the works of these authors. Permission has also been 
kindly granted by D. Appleton & Co. to use the selec- 
tions from the poems of William CuUen Bryant. 



SUGGESTIONS TO THE TEACHER 

In the opinion of the authors of this series of books on ele- 
mentary English, the successful teaching of language in ele- 
mentary schools depends upon four things : the presentation to 
the pupil of suggestive ideas, the awakening of his interest, the 
encom-agement of intelligent imitation, and an adequate amount 
of practice. Boys and girls acquii-e most of the language they 
use by imitating what they hear othei-s say, whether at home, 
on the play-ground, or at school. It should be borne in mind, 
too, that when in the school-room their standard of good Eng- 
lish is the language of the teacher; and he should therefore 
strive to make his language a model, not of stiff and formal 
expression, but of easy, cultivated speech. 

Most of us find no serious difficulty in communicating in 
ordinary conversation the thoughts we wish to convey. Our 
language may not be elegant, but the thought we desire to ex- 
press finds ready utterance. It is a commonplace of rhetoric 
that the two conditions of effective utterance, whether by 
tongue or by pen, are knowledge and interest. Unfortunately, 
much of the language work in the avei-age school is based on 
matters of which the pupils have but misty notions and to 
which they are utterly indifferent. It is not uncommon for a 
boy to be required in a language class to talk on some subject 
about which he knows next to nothing and cares less. He 
naturally stumbles and flounders about, or else glibly says 
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something that has no meaning. Such a pupil fails to talk 
intelligently — just as we all do under similar circumstances — 
because he has nothing to say. 

Of course it is all well enough to test pupils in ordinary 
recitations to find out whether they remember what has been 
assigned them to learn, or what they have been told in the 
class-room. But let us not call such testing of the memory a 
language lesson. Coherent language presupposes ideas, and 
clearness of statement necessarily involves clearness of ideas. 
The practice, unfortunately too common, of requiring pupils to 
tell or write what they have not had time to master is respon- 
sible, we believe, for the failure of much of the language teach- 
ing of to-day. Teachers — often goaded by the feeling that 
they must hmTy forwai-d at a galloping speed — ^try to compass 
the impossible by requiring exercises in language from young 
people who as yet have not grasped the ideas which they 
vainly endeavor to express. To counteract this tendency, the 
suggestion is repeatedly made in this first book that the pupils 
get a thorough acquaintance with the thought they wish to ex- 
press before trying to talk or write. It is frequently worih while 
to give severed oral lessons on a subject before reqtiiringa written 
language lesson upon it. 

But while knowledge and interest may result in expression 
of some sort, the language of the pupil is liable at first to be 
more or less crude. A natural, fluent use of language must be 
acquired, if at all, after long and patient practice. And just 
here a hint may be given to the inexperienced teacher. Every 
pupil should be afforded ample opportunity to talk in the 
recitation period. A few bright boys and girls should 
not have an undue share of time, nor should the teacher 
do too much talking himself. He may well make an es- 
timate now and then of the average number of minutes that 
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each pupil actually talks in the class-room during an entire 
schoolrday. 

Practice in expression has two sides, one of which, the for- 
mal, has to do with the external structure of language, and the 
other with its inner life and meaning. We urge that the 
teacher keep these two things clearly in mind. Pupils cannot 
talk without using words and sentences : they cannot write 
accurately without a knowledge of spelling, punctuation, and 
capitalization, to say nothing of sentences and sentence-group- 
ing, or paragraphing ; and such knowledge they cannot get 
without an abundance of fonnal training. These things -we 
have emphasized in a variety of ways throughout this book. 
Believing that the best spellers are geneitJly those who learn 
to observe words carefully, we have suggested, here and there, 
some work in spelling that experience has shown to be invalu- 
able. Of course this sort of training can be given with any 
book the pupils use^ and may well be made to supplement the 
spelling-book. 

Much of the best teaching of spelling and of sentence-form 
may be done by giving drill in dictation lessons, and to this 
matter we have therefore accorded special consideration. For 
a variety of reasons we believe that much dictation should be 
given in the gi-ades for which this first book is intended. It has 
been our aim to make the dictation exercises interesting, or at 
all events valuable for the facts they contain. It is a waste of 
time to dictate sentences that are essentially meaningless. 

Dictation lessons can often be studied to best advantage by 
means of the blackboard.* The work can be gi'eatly facilitated 

> Another exercise that will be found invaluable may be conducted by let- 
ting the class criticise the pupils' work which has been transferred to the 
blackboard. This form of correction, if skilfully managed, will prove very 
helpful and stimulating. 
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by using the following simple device: Upon a wire or string 
attached to a portion of the blackboard suspend a curtain so 
that it may be moved easily, to and fro. Let it conceal the 
dictation exercise until the lesson has been given. Then draw 
the curtain aside and lead the pupils to detect their mistakes 
by refeiTing to the con-ect copy on the board. For all such 
exercises a general correction will often prove more helpful 
than the con-ection of individual papei-s, over which some 
teachers waste many hours. We believe that as soon as possi- 
ble pupils should be taught how to con-ect their own and one 
another''s papers, and thus save the teacher some of the dinidg- 
ery inseparable from such work. 

The work in dictation will help to lay the foundation for a 
definite knowledge of sentence-stinicture. No school-work re- 
quires more patience and skill than sentence-study. We have 
at various points in the book suggested that the pupil talk 
slowly and think about what he is to say. But great care 
should be taken not to make the pupil unduly self-conscious by 
too many critical suggestions while he is talking. Thei-e ai-e 
times — especially in the case of very sensitive or nei*vous pupils 
— wheh it is a gi-eat mistake to interinipt the flow of ideas by 
questions and criticisms. 

From the sentences the next step forward in the oi-derly 
development of the pupiPs power of expression is the produc- 
tion of the sentence-group, or paragraph. We have given 
suggestions for some typical work in teaching the fonn and 
meaning of the paragraph, but much more than this should 
be done by the teacher if definite results are to be se- 
cured. 

In teaching the paragi-aph, the " Stories from Brief Hints ^ 
will be found to be of great service. It will be noticed that in 
these stories, as here outlined, the paragraph divisions are often 
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indicated by figures. In order to teach the meaning of the 
paragraph in such a way that the pupils may arrange and ex- 
press their thoughts in correct paragraph form, the steps to be 
taken are the following : 1. The pupils are to learn to make 
out topics tvoin simple naiTatives ; %, They are to ^Tite simple 
narratives trom topics made out for them, as in the " Stories 
from Brief Hints *" ; 3. As a final step they are to make 
out a plan for their own work and from this wi-ite their own 
paragraphs. 

It must be emphasized, however, that this third and final 
stage will not be reached until the pupils are in the sixth or 
seventh year of school-life. By that time, if the work has been 
adapted to their capacity, and enough of it has been done, they 
will easily make out their own plans and follow them in para- 
graphs of a fair degree of correctness. In thus acquiring the 
power to make an orderly arrangement of their thoughts and 
to clothe them in clear language they will receive some of the 
best intellectual training of their school-life. But while teach- 
ers are giving careful attention to written language they should 
not, as is so often the case, neglect the oral. We earnestly 
recommend that all reasonable effort be made, from the first 
week of the pupil's school-life, to develop the habit of talking 
with ease. We believe that much time should be devoted in 
the primary grades to telling orally the best classic stories in 
legend, myth, biography, and history. We venture to repeat 
that in such work great care should be taken to give the pupil 
an opportunity to be heard without frequent corrections of in- 
accm-ate expressions. Let the one thing to be kept in mind 
be ease and fluency of expression. The teacher may well take 
note of certain inaccurate forms of speech, and give special 
exei-cises, such as are repeatedly suggested in the " Notes "^ of 
this book, to cori'ect such mistakes. But if we try to em- 
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phasize a number of things in one exercise, we emphasize 
nothing.^ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the reading-lesson will fur- 
nish one of the most valuable opportunities for effective lan- 
guage teaching. Too much stress cannot be laid upon the im- 
portance of kindling an interest in the subject-matter, and 
reading it until the pupil has made it a part of his thought 
and feeling. Then, as ali-eady suggested, he may be encour- 
aged to talk fi'eely and without self-consciousness ; and the 
material thus developed may be utilized for written work. 

In all the work in language every possible opportunity should 
be seized to train the sensuous or picture-building imagina- 
tion. Whenever suitable material for visualizing is at hand« 
and it will be found on almost every page of Part I of this book, 
the question should be asked, '' What mental picture do you 
get from this pai'agi-aph or from this stanza or line of poetry"*^? 
Such exercises, too, as are outlined under the captions, " A 
Story Begun,'"' " A Story Suggested,^ " A Story from Brief 
Hints,'' will, if wisely used, prove invaluable for strengthening 
and developing the pupil's ability to form clearly defined men- 
tal pictures. Particularly stimulating for this purpose also will 
be found tlie illustrations. Most of these, notably the serial 

' Some years ago a brilliant teacher secured unusual results in fluent and 
natural expression by allowing her pupils to write stories suggested by pict- 
ures of their own selection. After writing fifteen or twenty minutes each 
pupil read his story to the class. One day a teacher from a neighboring 
school was present, and, observing the excellence of the work, decided to 
try the plan with her own pupils. She failed completely, and the reason 
was this : While her pupils were writing she passed from one to another, 
calling attention to errors in spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, and 
thus made the pupils so self-conscious that it was impossible for them to 
write in a natural way. She forgot that fluency should have been her only 
aim, and she defeated, by her very zeal for thoroughness, the only end tJiat 
the exercise was intended to serve. 
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pictures, suggest action, and thus especially appeal to young 
people. 

Some of the best work in training the sensuous imagination 
may be based upon the poems. To this end we call particular 
attention to the reading-lesson on " Poetry ^ and to the " Note "^ 
on teaching poetry, for we believe that in elementary language 
teaching the study of the best poetry affords a peculiarly 
favorable opportunity for quickening the imagination and 
arousing latent powers of expression. If language is rightly 
taught, the pupil will grow in his ability to appreciate the 
best things that have been thought and written as well as in 
his power to tell what he himself thinks and feels. 

But after all, if the books of this series fulfil their mission, 
they will do their most helpful work, not in actually fiimishing 
materials for language lessons, but in pointing out the rich 
abundance of such materials on every hand. For instance, 
how easy it is to read a few introductory sentences from some 
classic story and then to direct the pupils to finish it in their 
own way. This is " A Story Begun.*" How easy to make out 
" Brief Hints "^ on the same story and have pupils tell or write 
what is suggested. A fifth-grade class, reading Robinson 
CrusoCy finds in it plenty of attractive material for both oral 
and written exercises. We have recently seen such a class 
present an excellent written exercise from " Brief Hints '^ sug- 
gested by their reading and conversation lessons about the first 
meeting between Robinson Crusoe and his man Friday. 

In thus glancing at the salient features of these books we 
have by no means exhausted the number of possible sugges- 
tions as to the teaching of particular lessons. But we wish to 
leave the teacher for the most pai-t untrammelled, and to lay 
emph&sis chiefly on the spirit in which the subject should be 
approached. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS 

PART I 



INTRODUCTION 

We do not always use words when we wish to tell 
another person something. A nod of the head, a wave 
of the hand, a picture, will sometimes convey as much 
meaning as many words. But in most cases we cannot 
be content with such ways of expressing our meaning, 
and we feel obliged to say something in words. 

Most of what we say is spoken for the purpose of 
making other people hear and understand what we 
mean. But often people are too far away for us to make 
them hear, and we are compelled to write to them what 
we wish to say. Writing is, then, merely another way of 
talking. It is really a strange thing that by making 
marks of various forms, we can tell other people what we 
mean as well as if we spoke to them. Yet this is what 
we do when we write. 

Now, what you are going to try to do is to learn how 
to speak and write properly. At first you may not 
succeed very well, for you are more likely to think 
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about your pen or pencil than about what you wish to 
write. But after a good deal of practice you half -for- 
get that you are not really talking, and then your writ- 
ing becomes natural. But you must always be sure 
that you know what you want to say, for if you begin 
to tell something and do not know how you mean to 
end, or if you change your mind and begin to tell some- 
thing else, you will only confuse those to whom you 
are writing. 

Almost anyone can succeed after a time in express- 
ing on paper one's plain meaning. Such every-day 
language is the sort most commonly written, as in 
ordinary letters, in newspapers, and in books that give 
information. But in some writing there is an attempt 
to do more than use words to convey mere informa- 
tion or to ask for it. The writer wishes to entertain 
the reader or to stir his feelings. In such a case the 
words may be simple, but they will be chosen with such 
care that the form of the sentences as well as the 
thought that they contain will be beautiful. You may 
not be able to produce such writing yourself, but you 
will see in some of the poems and other selections in this 
book how perfect is the language that the writer has 
used, and you will thus have a high standard by which 
to judge your own work. 




LESSON I 

FOR CONVERSATION 



Tell what you see in the picture. What have the 
little boy and the little girl been doing? What is the 
dog doing? What do you think the children will do 
after they finish their snow-man? 
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LESSON II 

FOR CONVERSATION 

The two children went with their sleds to the top of a hill 
near by. There they found four boys, each of whom had a 
sled. The hill was long and very smooth. Soon the six sleds 
darted like arrows down the slope and across the white frozen 
field to the brook. Each boy would shout for a clear track 
before he started, so as to hit nothing as he went down. 
They kept up the sport as long as they could see, and then 
scattered to their homes. 

Suppose we look for a moment at the way in which 
the words in this little story are put together. If in 
telling about the children we simply say, " The two 
children," you will ask at once, "What about them? " 
For you feel that something more is to come. We say, 
" The two children went," and the words tell something 
that you still feel does not tell the whole, but is made 
more complete by the words, " with their sleds to the 
top of a hill." The two most important words are 
" children went." We can go on adding to these words 
until we can say : " The two young children, a boy and 
a girl, went with their new sleds, brightly painted red 
and blue, to the top of a long, high, slippery hill, which 
sloped down to a noisy brook." But still the two 
important words in the sentence are ''children went.'' 

How many grronps of words are there in the story ? What thongrht 
does the first grroup susrsrest to you i The second ? The third ? The 
fourth t The fifth? C- 
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A grroup of words so put togrether as to express a complete 
thousrht is a sentence. In other terms i-^ 

A complete thought expressed in words is a sentence. 

Sometimes two words express the fall meaninsr :— as. Bogs bark. 



LESSON III 

A STORY FROM A PICTURE 

The first picture in the book tells a story about some 
lively boys. Look carefully at the picture until you 
know what every part means. 

Where are these boys, in the city or the country! 
What is the season of the year! 

What are the boys doing? Where do you think they 
have been, and where are they going? Why have they 
so many flags? Is the boy drumming merely to make 
a noise? Tell the whole story as you think it must 
have occurred. 

In telling a story you should always try to make 
clear to yourself where the scene is laid, who are the 
persons that do something, what they do, and why 
they do it. 

LESSON IV 

FOR CONVERSATION 

Let the teacher do certain things requiring move- 
ments, and let the pupils tell what is done. 

Note. — This exercise may he greatly varied and mil prove interest^ 
ing and profitable to the pupils. 
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LESSON V 

FOR CONVERSATION 

Have you a dog at liomef If so, tell what kind of 
dog he is ; also his size, color, and disposition. What 
tricks can he do, and what sort of games can you play 
with him? Do you like your dog, and if so, why! 

Note. — If a pupil has a cat, a bird, or other household pet, suitable 
questions may he asked of the same general nature. The aim is to 
appeal to the every-day interests of the pupils, 

LESSON VI 

HINTS ON READING POETRY 

Poetry may at first seem diflScult to you, since it is 
somewhat removed from your ordinary forms of ex- 
pression, but close study will usually make it clear. 

Before you begin to read poetry, you may well take 
a moment to ask what a poem is. The answer is not 
very easy. In common speech we call anything in verse 
a poem, even though it be as simple as, — 

" Hickory, Dickory, Dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock stiiick one, 
The mouse ran down, 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock."" 

This is in verse, and it rhymes tolerably. 

But though we may carelessly call these lines a poem, 
there is no poetry in them. In fact, they merely tell 
us that a mouse ran up into a clock, and then ran out 
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again when the clock struck. The three nonsense 
words are useful only in helping out the rhymes. 

Poetry, then, is something more than a mere sense- 
less rhyming jingle. We may describe it as a sort of 
writing intended to quicken our interest or stir our 
feelings, and having the form of verse.^ We see a 
great number of things every day, — trees, birds, old 
buildings, — without stopping to think what they might 
mean to us. The poet sees them too, but he feels as 
well as sees, and he tries to put some of his feelings 
into words. It does not matter what the object is if 
it stirs the poet's feelings. It may be a single flower 
with pure white cup that meets the poet's eye ; it may 
be a white-sailed boat dancing on the blue waves; it 
may be a child sleeping in a cradle. The facts can be 
stated by anybody. The poet tries to use the facts to 
make us feel as he does. 

We can make this clear by an example. We may 
say of a gentian blossoming beside the road that the 
flower is covered with dew, that it is of a sky-blue color, 
and that it opens in the early morning after a night 
of sharp frost. The poet may say the same thing, but 
he may imagine that the flower can hear him when he 
addresses it : 

" Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night.^ 

' This definition does not include satirical and didactic poetry, but it 
describes fairly well all the poems we have selected for your study. 
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We may also say in plain terms that the gentian does 
not bloom in the spring or summer, but just before 
winter, and this may state the simple fact. But the 
poet is not satisfied with the bare fact. When he thinks 
of the spring he thinks of violets and columbines, and 
he presents in pictures the fact that we have just ex- 
pressed in plain prose: 

" Thou comest not when violets lean 
e'er wandering brooks and springs unseen. 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 
Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 
Thou waitest late, and com'st alone. 
When woods are bare and biixis are flown.'' ^ 

One principal difference between the poet and the 
ordinary man is that the poet thinks in pictures, and 
uses them to help express his feelings. If, therefore, 
we are to understand a poem we must read it so slowly 
as to see the pictures that the words paint for us. 
When reading for mere information we may sometimes 
hurry over whole pages with a glance. But we can 
seldom read poetry to advantage in that way. Some- 
times the whole picture is contained in a single line or 
in a word or two, and we must pause long enough to 
make the image clear. In a good poem every word 
is important. 

Note. — This lesson is for reading only. 

* For the whole poem, see page 108. 
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LESSON VII 

FOR READING AND MEMORIZING 

Who has seen the Wind? 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you : 
But when the leaves hang trembling, 
The wind is passing thro' ! 

Who has seen the wind? 

Neither you nor I : 

But when the trees bow down their heads, 

The wind is passing by. 

CHRISTINA QEORQINA R0S8ETTL 

In this little poem the thought is so simple that it is 
expressed in the simplest words, such as we all use 
every day. The wind blows lightly, and the leaves 
tremble: it blows strongly, and the trees bend before 
it. The beauty of the poem lies in its very simplicity. 

What picture is suggested in the first stanza? Why 
should the leaves tremble! 

What is the picture in the second stanza? Why 
should the trees '^bow their heads"? Are the trees 
thought of as being alive? What could you put in place 
of **hang trembling," ** passing thro'," *'bow down 
their heads, " * * passing by " ? 

Note. — // is suggested that before a poem is studied in detail it 
should he read through so as to determine in general what it means and 
what the poet is aiming to do. The poem mat/ then be taken up line by 
line, and the exact meaning of each portion made clear. If the lines 
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contain a picture, this should be vividly realized. In short, the pupil 
should as far as possible be brought to share the feeling of the poet, and 
to view with the poet*s eyes the object he sees. 

In the early stages it is probably unwise to attempt much study of 
metres, but pupils may n^ell commit to memory some of the best lines, and 
thtis become familiar mth the movement of the verse. They may point 
out the lines thai seem to them most musical, and that they most enjoy. 
But they should not be asked to give reasons for their preferetwe, 

LESSON VIII 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 
The Milkmaid 

A country maid was carrying upon her head a pail of milk. 
She was also thinking of what she would do when she had sold - 
it. " I shall buy a hundred eggs, and from them I can easily 
raise ninety chickens. When they are grown I can sell them 
for enough to buy me a new gown. It shall be of blue, for 
that suits me best. All the young men will flock about me, 
and I may choose whom I wish." At this thought she danced 
with delight, upset her pail, and lost her milk and her fortune. 

Tell your teacher, in complete sentences, what the 
milkmaid was doing; what she was thinking of; what 
she said about the eggs and chickens she expected to 
get; and what she expected to buy after selling her 
chickens. What did she say about her gown and the 
young men? Then what happened? 

Now read the story onee more to yourself, and tell it without 
beingr asked any questions. 

Note. — If pupils are habitually using "seen" where "saw" should 
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he used, they should have special oral drill to correct the error. They 
niU not stop making such a mistake after one or two or even after many 
corrections. We must teach tJiem to form the habit of using the proper 
word or eapression. This we can do only by giving them much practice. 
Let the pupils make many oral statements with ''saw** in them. Theft 
let them repeat such statements when tvritten upon tfie board. Lastly, 
let them copy some of these statements. 



LESSON IX 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 




How Daniel Boone Outwitted the Indians 

Daniel Boone was a fearless hunter. He liked to live in the 
depths of the forests, where he was often in danger from 
unfriendly Indians. Once while in a shed looking after some 
tobacco, four of these dusky wamors with loaded guns came 
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suddenly to the door. They told him that this time he could 
not get away from them as he had done once before. But 
Boone slyly took a dry tobacco leaf, rubbed it to dust, and 
threw it into the faces of the Indians. Then while they were 
coughing, sneezing, and wiping their eyes, he slipped by them 
out of the door and made good his escape. 

Read this incident first aloud to your teaeher, then silently, 
and lastly aloud once more. Now tell in complete sentences who 
Daniel Boone was ; where he liked to liye ; how four Indians came 
upon him suddenly one day ; what they told him ; what he did then ; 
and how he made his escape. 

Xext tell the whole story without beingr questioned. 

Note. — Let the pupils select two lists of words from this story, one 
of words of two syllables mid the other of words of three syllables. 
This exercise mil lead to the habit of closely observing the forms of 
words, and mil therefore help pupils in their spelling. 



LESSON X 

FOR DICTATION 
Statements 

1. Frank and his sister Ethel went skating on the 
river. 

2. The day was clear and cold. 

3. Ethel wore a frock of bright red and a gray fur 
coat and hat. 

4. Frank had a red jacket under his thick brown 
coat. 

5. Their friends, also, were skating on the river. 
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6. They were a merry company as they went skim- 
ming over the smooth ice. 

With what kind of letter does each of these sentences begin t 
With what mark of punctuation does each sentence end % 

Write flye sentences about your school-room; flye about your 
home ; and flye about what you read in your last readingr-lesson. 

A sentence that tells something is called a statement. 
JSvery sentence that makes a statement should be foh 
lowed by a period. 



LESSON XI 

FOR CONVERSATION 

Abraham Lmcoln and the Birds 

Abraham Lincoln was a tender-hearted man. Riding along 
a road one day with some friends, he saw upon the ground 
two young birds that had been blown from their nest. He 
ahghted from his horse, hfted the birds carefully in his hands, 
and placed them again in the nest in the tree. 

Ask questions about the followingr topics :— What kind of man 
Abraham Lincoln was ; what he saw when ridingr along the road one 
day ; and what he did. 

Write the questions you haye just asked. 



u 
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LESSON XII 

FOR READING AND CONVERSATION 








The Fountain 

Into the sunshine, 

Full of the light, 
Leaping and flashing 

From morn till night! 

Into the moonlight, 
Whiter than snow. 

Waving so flower-like 
When the winds blow! 

Into the starlight 
Rushing in spray, 

Happy at midnight, 
Happy by day! 

Ever in motion. 

Blithesome and clieerj. 
Still climbing heavenward. 

Never aweary ; — 

Glad of all weathers; 

Still seeming best> 
Upwanl or downward^ 

Motiott thy rest; — 
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Full of a nature 

Nothing can tame, 
Changed every moment, 

Ever the same; — 

Ceaseless aspiring, 

Ceaseless content. 
Darkness or sunshine 

Thy element; — 

Glorious Fountain! 

Let my heart be 
Fresh, changeful, constant. 

Upward, like thee! 

JAME8 BU88ELL LOWELL. 

In The Fountain the poet has tried to express in 
words the beauty of water as it flashes in the sunlight, 
the moonlight, the starlight, and seems to have a life 
and joy of its own. He, too, would be like the foun- 
tain. 

What is " leaping and flashing " ? What makes the 
fountain white? What is " whiter than snow ^'? What 
is waving? Why like a flower? What is spray? 
Where have you seen or felt it? Why is the fountain 
happy? Do you think it is because it is playing? 
What word could you use instead of blithesome? in- 
stead of aweary? How can motion seem to be rest? 
How does a spinning-top sleep? Why can nothing 
tame the fountain? How can it be 
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"Changed every moment, 

Ever the same"? 

The fountain is constantly leaping into the air, and 

yet contentedly dropping back again; and it plays as 

well by night as by day. 

Can you understand how the poet wishes to have his 
own nature like the fountain, — fresh, changeful, and 
yet ever constant and ever looking upward! 



LESSON XIII 

FOR CONVERSATION 

The Dog and His Shadow 

As a dog with a large piece of meat in his mouth was 
crossing a bridge over a brook he saw what he thought was 
another dog with meat in his mouth. " I'll have that too," 
said he, dropping his own piece as he spoke. But his meat 
sank out of sight, and he saw nothing but his own angry 
shadow in the water. Then he knew he had been too greedy 
for his own good. 



After reading this story silently and then alond, tell what the 
dog saw when he was crossing the bridge ; what he said ; and what 
happened next. 

Now tell the whole story without being questioned. 

Note. — We sometimes hear young people use, at the beginning 
of sentences, the expression " They are " instead of the correct 
form " There are/' Let your pupils use the correct form in at 
least ten oral sentences. In these sentences the pupils should 
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pronounce " there are " slowly and distinctly. Much concert 
work is in order here. The aim should he to impress the correct 
form as deeply as possible. 



LESSON XIV 

FOR CONVERSATION 

King Alfred and the Cakes 

When the fierce Northmen, or Danes, as they were called, 
invaded England more than a thousand years ago, they laid 
waste the country on every side. Alfred the Great, who was 
then king, was often compelled to flee for his life, and to 
live in the woods with his nobles and soldiers. 

One day, as the story goes, he was in the hut of a humble 
cowherd, and was mending his bow and arrows before the open 
fire. Full of his own thoughts, he gave no heed to the cakes, 
which had been made for the supper, and which were begin- 
ning to bum. But the cowherd's wife, who supposed him 
to be a poor peasant, snatched the cakes from the fire and 
said angrily: " Can't you mind the cakes, man? Don't you 
see them burn? I'll warrant you'll eat them fast enough 
when they're done." 

The king gave no sign of annoyance, but he said to him- 
self : " If I can't even keep cakes from burning, how can any- 
one suppose I am fit to rule a kingdom? " 

After reading the story twice, ask questions about the following 
topics :— 

What the Danes did when they invaded England; 
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what Alfred the Great was compelled to do, and where 
he was compelled to live; what he was doing one day 
in the cowherd^s hut; what happened to the cakes; 
what the cowherd^s wife did; and what she said. 

T^ Uie irk«le »t«rj witliMit %«esti«B wr saggesli^a trwm yonr 
€^7 tke Irst j^urairnj^ Be eareAd akMit jwur sjpelliB^ amd 

Note. — After the pmpUs hate made a stmdif of the first para- 
graph, dictate it to them. We meed mot at this stage stop to 
ejtplaim what a p4nragraph is or horn it shamid be imdemted. 



LESSON XV 
A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 





The Cat axi> the Robix 

1. The bright morning — dew on the grass* 

2. The robin-redbreast — his song — the feast of 
worms in the grass. 

3. The sly cat — the slow creeping toward the robin 
— the caf's sndden spring — the robin^s narrow escape* 

I ttise %ritt UkI» Ml tte »««r7 »i^E$«sl«C 
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LESSON XVI 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

Horn a Bird Changes His Clothes 

It takes a bird weeks to put on a new suit of clothes. He 
has nothing but his feathers to protect him from cold and 
wet, and as feathers cannot grow out in a minute, he would 
be left without covering if he lost them all at once. For that 
reason he changes his dress one or two feathers at a time. 

If you could watch him, you would see some day a feather 
drop from each wing. If you could look later, you would 
see that new feathers had started out in the same place, and 
pushed the old ones off. When the new ones are well grown 
another pair falls out. 

If all dropped out at once, he would suffer with cold and 
be unable to fly. He could not get his living, and anybody 
could catch him. But losing as he does only one from each 
side at a time, he always has enough to fly with. 

The soft little feathers that cover his body drop out one 
by one. Thus while he is putting on a new suit he still wears 
part of the old one. In this way he is never left without 
clothes for a moment. 

Adapted from Olive Thorne Miller. 

What are a bird's clothes? How fast does he put 
them on, and how long does it take him? What hap- 
pens to the old feathers? If all the feathers dropped 
out at once how would the bird be injured? What is 
meant by saying that while a bird is putting on a new 
suit he is still wearing part of the old one? Tell 
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three ways in which the bird's feathers are of use 
to him. 

Make a Meat eofj of all tke words of two syllables in the first 
two paragraphs. 

LESSON XYU 

FOR STUDY 
Written in Maech 

The cock is crowing. 

The stream is flowing. 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter. 
The green field sleeps in the sun; 

The oldest and youngest 

Are at work with the strongest; 

The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 
There are forty feeding like one! 

Like an army defeated 

The snow hath retreated. 

And now doth fare ill 

On the top of the bare hill ; 
The ploughboy is idiooping — anon — anon: 

There^s joy in the mountains; 

There^s life in the fountains ; 

SmaD clouds are sailing. 

Blue sky preTailing; 
The rain is over and gone ! 

WILLIAM woRDSwaxim 
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This poem does little more than mention some of the 
things that are seen and heard in early spring. The 
poet is delighted with the new life that is stirring every- 




where, and he points out what most strikes his atten- 
tion. 

How many of the things that the poet sees and hears 
have you noted in March! Does the poem help you 
recall some day you spent playing in a field or beside 
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a brook in the early sprmg? Wliat kinds of birds did 
yon hear? What else did yon see or hear? In how 
many ways does the poet tell yon what he sees in 
March? What does he hear? What sort of weather 
has there been? What has taken its plaee? 

The poet does not mention the grass. How do yon 
know it is growing? How does a field sleep? What 
work are ^ the oldest and yonngest ^ probably doing? 
What more do yon learn abont the snow by being told 
that it ** fares ill on the top of the bare JiiU ^ than yon 
wonld if yon were told that it had melted in the valley? 
What does anon mean here? Does it mean every now 
and then? Why is there " joy in the monntains '*? In 
what sort of weather is there ^ life in the fountains "? 



LESSON xvm 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 
Playikg Maxbues £K thx Spbing 

A warm day in March — a dry sheltered sjwt — the 
ring — the marbles — ^the boys abont the place. 
Tentfeest^ry. 

LESSON XIX 
FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

Bruce amd the Spider 

Six faondred years ago the Scotch were at war with the 
English, and tbdr great hero was Bobert Brace. One day, 
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after he had been defeated, he was compelled to hide in a 
deserted hut to save his life. He might well have been dis- 
couraged, for his men were scattered, and the English were 
everywhere. As he was considering what he should do next, 
he saw a spider which was trying to spin a web across a hole 
in the broken roof. Six times it almost succeeded in drawing 
a slender thread from one side to the other, but each time it 
was blown back by the wind. In spite of all obstacles the 
busy spider continued to work until it fastened the thread, 
and then it finished its web as it pleased. Bruce had watched 
every movement, wondering more and more at the spider's 
patience. " I will not be outdone by a spider," said he. " I 
have lost six battles, but before long I will spin a web about 
those English, and make Scotland free.'' From that moment 
he took new courage, and he succeeded so well in his fighting 
that the English were glad to leave the Scotch to themselves. 

After reading the story silently and then orally, pot the book 
aside and write five questions on the story* Then tell the story to 
yonr teacher. 

Note. — If your pupils are using " ain't ** fot " isuH '' or 
" aren't," give special oral drill to correct the mistake. Let them 
hear and use the correct form until the desired habit is established. 
Put a number of sentences before the pupils for them to copy. 
Then use the same sentences for dictation. Continue the concert 
oral drill. 




LESSON XX 

A STORY FROM PICTURES 

Boys Saving a Train 

What has happened to the rails? What is the boy 
pointing at? In the lower picture what is the boy 
waving in his hand? Why? Now tell the whole story 
from the beginning. 
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LESSON XXI 

FOR DICTATION 
Questions 

1. Were you in the meadow yesterday! 

2. Did you see the cows at pasture? 

3. Was there a bobolink singing? 

4. Could you find his nest under the daisies and 
clover? 

5. Did you look at the five eggs in the nest? 

6. Were there green grasshoppers jumping about? 

7. Were black ants running to and fro? 

8. Did you see white butterflies flitting from flower 
to flower? 

9. Was that a snake that glided by? 
10. Is the bobolink afraid of snakes? 

A sentence that asks something is called a question. 
Every sentence that asks a question should be fol- 
lowed by a question mark. 

Before writing these sentences note earefnlly the spelling of the 
following words : — 

Meadow, yesterday, bobolink, daisies, grasshoppers, 
butterflies, flitting, and afraid. 

With what kind of letter does each sentence begin? 
How does each sentence end? 

LESSON XXII 

Write a complete statement for each question in the preceding 
lesson. 
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LESSON xxm 

FOR CONVERSATION 




The Owl 

I 
When cats run boroe and Eght is oonie. 

And dew is cdd upon the ground, 
And the far-off stream is dumbs 
And the wiuiring sail goes rounds 
And the whirring fadl goes Txwnd; 
Alone and warming his five wits. 
The white owl in the belfry sits. 

n 

When m^TT milkmaids dick the latch. 

And rarely srocJls the new-mown hay. 

And the coct hath sung beneath the thatch 

Twice or thrice his Txwndelay, 

Twice or thrice his roundelay ; 

Alone and warming his Bve wits, 

TIk white owl in the bdf ry sits« 
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In this poem we are told little more than that in cold 
weather and warm weather the white owl sits in the 
bell-tower. But to this simple statement of fact the 
poet adds a series of pictures which you must try to 
find. 

When do "cats run home"! Why? Does the dew 
ever become warm? What happens if it does? What 
makes the stream dumb? Is it because the stream is 
frozen? What "whirring sail" is meant? Could it 
be the sail of a windmill? What season is pictured 
in the first stanza? Warm or cold? What "five 
wits " (senses) has the owl? Why should he warm 
them? Why does he sit in the belfry? Does he ever 
fly about? When? By day or by night? 

Why should milkmaids "click the latch"? Is it 
merely to make more noise, or is it likely that in open- 
ing and closing the door the latch would click? In what 
season is the hay new-mown? What is a roundelay? 
What sort of roundelay does the cock sing? At what 
time of day? Does this tell us why the owl is still 
warming his five wits ? 

In what lines of the poem do you find no picture? 
What line do you like best? 
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LESSON XXIV 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

Nig and the Chipmunk 

One day in early spring a chipmunk that 

hved near me met with a terrible adventure, 

the memory of which will probably be handed 

down through many generations of its family. 

I was sitting in the summer-house with Nig the 

cat upon my knee, when the chipmunk came 

out of its den a few feet away, and ran quickly 

to a pile of chestnut posts about twenty yards 

from where I sat. Nig saw it, and was off my 

lap upon the floor in an instant. I spoke 

sharply to the cat, when she sat down and 

folded her paws under her, and regarded the 

squirrel, as I thought, with only a dreamy kind 

of interest. I fancied she thought it a hopeless 

case there amid that pile of posts. " That is not your game, 

Nig,'^ I said, " so spare yourself any 
anxiety.^ Just then I was called 
to the house, where I was detained 
about five minutes. As I returaed 
I met Nig coming to the house with 
the chipmunk in her mouth. She 
had the air of one who had won a 
wager. She canned the chipmunk 
by the throat, and its body hung 
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limp from her mouth. I quickly took the squirrel ftt)m her, 
and i*eproved her shai-ply. It lay in my hand as if dead, 
though I saw no marks of the cat's teeth upon it. Presently it 
gasped for breath, then again and again. I saw that the cat 
had simply choked it. Quickly the film passed off its eyes, its 
heart began visibly to beat, and slowly the breathing became 
regular. I earned it back, and laid it down in the door of its 
den. In a moment it crawled or kicked itself in. In the after- 
noon I placed a handfril of corn there, to express my sympathy, 
and as far as possible make amends for Nig's cruel treatment. 

Not till four or five days had passed did my little neighbor 
emerge again from its den, and then only for a moment. 
That terrible black monster with the large green-yellow eyes, 
— it might be still lurking near. How the black monster had 
captured the alert and restless squirrel so quickly, under the 
circumstances, was a great mystery to me. Was not its eye 
as sharp as the cat's, and its movements as quick? Yet cats 
do have the secret of catching squirrels, and birds, and mice, 
but I have never yet had the luck to see it done. 

It was not very long before the chipmunk was going to 
and from her den as usual, though the dread of the black 
monster seemed ever before her, and gave speed and extra 
alertness to all her movements. In early summer four young 
chipmunks emerged from the den, and ran freely about. 
There was nothing to disturb them, for, alas! Nig herself 
was now dead. — John Burroughs. 

Have you ever seen a chipmunk? How large was it? 
What do chipmunks eat? Tell anything you know 
about their habits. Can you tell any incident about 
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chipmunks? In what sort of den do you suppose this 
one lived? Tell in your own words what the chip- 
munk and the cat did first. Can you form a mental 
picture of the scene? Describe your picture. How 
would choking make the chipmunk limp? Why was 
com put beside the mouth of the den? How long be- 
fore the chipmunk ventured out of her den again, and 
how long did she remain outside? How did the chip- 
munk behave a little later? What did the four little 
chipmunks do? 

What is meant by ''my little neighbor" and ''that 
terrible black monster " ? Why are they not called by 
their real names ? Did the writer dislike " the black 
monster " ? If not, why did he use the word monster? 

Now read the story earefnUy once more and teU it without being 
questioned. 

LESSON XXV 

A STORY FROM A PICTURE 

MuTK Appeal 

Why has one of the dogs a basket on his collar? 
Where does he seem to be? Why is he tied? Is he 
trying to get away? Is the season summer or winter? 
Who is the little girl, and what is she doing? Tell the 
whole story. 




a. 
a. 
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LESSON XXVI 

FOR DICTATION AND MEMORIZING 

Proverbs 

1. Lost time is never found again. 

2. Half the truth is often a great lie. 

3. The discontented man finds no easy-chair. 

4. Haste makes waste. 

5. A rolling stone gathers no moss. 

6. A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 

7. Strike while the iron is hot. 

Write a story illustrating one of tliese proyerbs. 



LESSON xxvn 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

William Tell and the Apple ^ 

One of the most famous stories in the world is that of 
William Tell and the apple. Many hundred years ago the 
Austrians were in power in the little country of Switzerland, 
and ruled as harshly as they pleased. One day, as we are 
told, the Austrian governor, whose name was Gessler, set up 
his cap on a pole in the market-place of a village, and required 
everyone who passed to salute it. On a rich throne Gressler 
sat and watched the men as they went by, bowing low to the 
cap as it glittered in the sunlight with gold and gems. 

1 In telling this and other famous tales we, of course, do not pretend to 
vouch for their historic truth. 
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At length came one tall mountaineer who strode past the 
cap and the governor without the slightest sign of respect. 
" Bring that man before me," shouted the governor angrily 
to his guards. " Who are you.'* '' he demanded. " My name 
is William Tell." " And why do you salute neither my cap 
nor myself? " " Because you are a tyrant, and I respect you 
not." " I will soon bring you to terms," answered the gov- 
ernor. " You must die at once or you must shoot an apple 
from the head of your son." 

The brave father turned pale, but he made ready for the 
trial. A single moment of trembling might cost the life of 
himself and his son. But he looked across the blue waves of 
the lake before him and up at the snow gleaming white on the 
mountains, and his courage grew strong again. 

He placed a shining red apple on the golden hair of his 
boy, who smiled and said, " I am not afraid, father." Then 
slowly and carefully William Tell drew the bowstring back 
to his ear, and with a sharp twang let it go. The feathered 
arrow flashed white before the breathless crowd, and cut the 
apple into halves. With a wild cheer of joy the friends of 
Tell sprang toward him, but at that moment a second arrow, 
which he had concealed on his person, fell to the ground. 

" Why had you this arrow? " asked Gessler. 

" To kill thee, tyrant, had I killed my son." 

At this the enraged governor ordered Tell to be thrown 
into chains and taken across the lake to a castle, where he 
should be put into prison with snakes and toads and other 
reptiles. But a sudden storm swept down from the mountains, 
and nearly filled the boat with the waves. Gessler then com- 
manded TelPs chains to be loosened so that he might take the 
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helm. Tell soon brought the boat to land, leaped out him- 
self with a bow that he had snatched up, and shot the tyrant 
Gessler through the heart. From all sides his friends then 
flocked to him, and soon they threw off the rule of the Aus- 
trians and drove them from the country. 

Read the story aloud to your teacher, then to yourself, and 
answer the following questions :— 

Where did William Tell live, and how did the Aus- 
trians rule in that little country? What did Gessler 
require of the people? 

What did William Tell do, and what command did 
he receive from the angry Gessler? Can you form a 
mental picture of the brave father, with bow and ar- 
row, standing ready to shoot the apple from his son's 
head? Act out this scene. What happened when Will- 
iam Tell let the arrow fly from the bowstring? 

What did Gessler say when he saw Tell let the con- 
cealed arrow fall? What was TelPs response? What 
was done with him? What resulted from the storm 
that swept down the mountain? What did William 
Tell do when he leaped out upon the shore? 

Read the story once more. How many pictures can you form 
from the story ? Point them out, and then relate the whole story 
without beingr questioned. 

Copy the third paragraph of this story. 

Note. — If the pupils use the expression " ain't got any " for 
" have no" give them careful drill in the use of the correct form. 
Endeavor to develop the right habit 
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LESSON XXVIII 

AN ORAL STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 

1. Two boys — visit to the country. 

2. New sights — the butterflies — 
their colors — the making of butterfly 
nets. 

3. The collected butterflies. 

Go carefully oTcr the forcgroingr outline and 
then tell the story suggested. After telling it 
write it out in short sentences. Then read 
the story and note whether or not yon hare 
used too many ands. 
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LESSON XXIX 

FOR REPRODUCTION 

The Young Robin*s First Bath 

One morning a robin was taking her usual bath and vainly 
trying to coax her young one to venture into the water. The 
young bird would perch on the edge of the dish, and now and 
then be spattered with drops of water as the mother splashed 
about. But he could not be tempted to step into the water. 

At last the mother flew away and left him standing there, 
but in a moment came back with a worm in her mouth. The 
young robin was hungry, as young birds always are, and 
when he saw the worm, he began to flutter his wings, and 
cry for it, 

TTien the mother jumped into the middle of the water- 
di^> and stood there, holding the worm in sight. The 
youags^ter wanted the worm, and at once hopped in beside 
her. She fed him, and then began to splash about. The 
Tt>oiig bird soon found that a little water would not hurt 
lum, and after this be took his bath daily. 

Adapted from Oltte Thokne Millee. 

Ttrsi fftti lli» star; atai^ TIn« fttti it HMiAallj^ ani iesciike 
all ti» fiMar^ jra« $^ firaM iU lae»U]r^ Ml ti» slwy eatire 

FnA tttmr ww^ la ti» flac^ •T s^|p>IsisJ^ c«mu; Mmiter, maA 
f09^h. hk wltf^ lia? ^ tii» afrw w^iNb rl i %ag < ff ti» Mnnalay I 
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LESSON XXX 

FOR I^EAblNG AND MEMORIZING 

The Rainbow 

My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky : 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

We have all seen a rainbow. Most of us merely 
say it is beautiful. The poet sees its beauty, as we 
do; but his feelings are stirred by it, and he tries to 
express them in words. Feelings, however, cannot them- 
selves be seen ; and hence we shall not expect to find so 
many pictures in this poem as in the other poems we 
have read. 

What feeling does a rainbow excite in the poet? 
How does this feeling unite his boyhood and his man- 
hood? Does he mean any more than t]iat when he now 
sees a rainbow he feels as he did when a boy? In what 
sense is the child the ** father of the man"? Does the 
last line suggest that the feeling called forth by the rain- 
bow is a feeling of ** natural piety''? What is piety? 
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LESSON XXXI 

A STORY FROM A PICTURE 

A Yacht-Race 

Where is this scene! What is the season of the 
year? Do you think the boys made their own sail- 
boats ? What has happened to one of the boats t Why f 
How are the sympathies of the spectators divided? 
Why is one of the boys swinging his hat! What do 
the little girls think of it all! Now tell the whole story 
from the beginning. 

LESSON XXXII 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 
The Goose thai Laid the Golden Eggs 

A man once had a goose which laid every day a great 
golden egg. He was fast beoHning the richest man in the 
country. But one day he said to himself, ** Why should I 
wait for that slow goose to lay golden eggs? Why not take 
the whole treasure at once? *' At this he drew a sharp knife 
and opened the body of the goose. He found no golden 
eggs, but he had killed his goose. 

Some men are in such haste to be rich that they lose what 
they already have. 

Why did the man value his goose so highly? What 
did he sayf What did he do then, and what was the 
result! What do you think of this manf 






^ •:<' (^: 
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A Yacht- Race 
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Fint answer these qaestions oraU j and then write the answers. 
Be sure to write neatlj and spell eyerj word correctly. With 
what hind of letter should eyerj sentence be^l With what 
punctuation nup-k should erery statement end t With what punct- 
uation mark should ererx question end I 



LESSON xxxm 

FOR DICTATION 
Capitals with Names of Persons 

1. John Burroughs has written charmingly about 
birds and squirrels. 

2. From the books of Ernest Thompson-Seton we 
learn in a familiar way about wild animals. 

3. " Mark Twain ** is the name by which Samuel L. 
Clemens is generally known. 

4. Charles Dudley Warner wrote " Being a Boy.*' 

5. The i)oeins of William Wordsworth show that he 
was a lover of nature. 

6. Eobert Bums was bom in Scotland. 

Names of persons always begin with capital letters. 

Select the names of persons in these sentences. Of 
how many parts do the full names consist! Is the 
middle name written in full in every instance! When 
only the first letter of a name is given it is called an 
initial. What kind of a mark follows the initial in the 
third sentence! Write the initials of all the names 
you have selected, placing a period after each initial. 
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Cop J the foUowingr list of names, writing correctly the initial in 
each case where there is a middle name i— 



Thomas Carlyle 
John Euskin 
Charles Dickens 
Alfred Tennyson 
William Wordsworth 
George Eliot 
James Eussell Lowell 



Abraham Lincoln 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Ealph Waldo Emerson 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
John Greenleaf Whittier 
William Cullen Bryant 



Write the names of six of yonr fHends ; then write their initials. 



LESSON XXXIV 

FOR REPRODUCTrON 










The Flies and the Honey 

A jar of honey had fallen and drawn the flies from far 
and near. But no sooner did their feet touch the honey 
than they were held fast and could not escape. " What fools 
we are,*' cried they as they sank in the sticky mass, " to die 
just for a taste of honey.'' 

After reading the story tell it in yonr best language. 
Copy the story. Be prepared to write it fk*om dietation. 
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LESSON XXXV 

A STORY BEGUN 




'^ f ^1 



In a tree that overhung the road a bird had built 
a nest and laid there four pale-blue eggs. Every day 
as I passed I used to look for the bird, and generally 
saw her sitting on the nest. When she was away I 
would peep in. One day I heard a sound coming out 
of the nest, and saw — 

After thinkingr oyer what may hare happened next, finish the 
story in your own way. Talk slowly and yon will be likely to talk 
better. Ayoid the nse of nnneeessary ands. What will yon call 
this story? 



LESSON XXXVI 

AN ORAL STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 
The Boys and the Frogs 

The swamp in the woods — the frogs perched on logs 
and stones — idle boys — pebbles thrown at frogs — the 
frogs' protest — " Fun for you, death to us I ** 
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First g« oTer Oe •vtUM Meatall j, ui fkem tell tke sterj in 
jonr own woris. 



LESSON xxxvn 

FOR DICTATION 
Capital Lettees with Gbogeaphical Names 

1. Much gold has been found in Alaska. 

2. Japan has been called a fairyland of flowers. 

3. The Winter Palace of the Czar of Russia is at 
St. Petersburg. 

4. The cathedral of Florence is famous for its beau- 
tiful dome. 

5. The streets of Paris are kept very clean. 

6. In the cities of Central Mexico water is so pre- 
cious that men sell it from door to door. 



Write iE separate eel«EES the Banes of six rirers, six MouitaiH- 
raair^ six lakes, six states in j^mr eeutrj, six eoantries, and 
six cities or tewas ia jear state. 

How Buke a rale fer tke ase af capitals in all these cases. 

Note. — This work may he expanded to include proper names 
in general, if the teacher thinks best. But it may be miser to 
make haste slowly. Much can he done hy developing a hahit of 
looking for geographical and other proper names in the pupil's 
reading and school exercises. 



t 
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LESSON XXXVIII 

FOR CONVERSATION 

Fable 

The mountain and the squirrel 

Had a quarrel ; 

And the former called the latter " Little Prig.'' 

Bun replied, 

" You are doubtless very big ; 

But all sorts of things and weather 

Must be taken in together, 

To make up a year 

And a sphere. 

And I think it no disgrace 

To occupy my place. 

If I'm not so large as you. 

You are not so small as I, 

And not half so spry. 

I'll not deny you make 

A very pretty squirrel track; 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put ; 

If I cannot carry fc»rests on my back. 

Neither can you crack a nut." 

RALPH WALDO EMSMSOH, 

By calling this poem a fable the writer means that 
the story is not a narrative of something that really 
happened. The story — what little there is — is not so 
important as the lesson that it teaches. Two people 
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might say to each other almost all the things that are 
said in this poem. 

Who quarrelled! About what? What is a "Little 
Prig"? What does the squirrel say about the moun- 
tain? How far do you think he is right? How does 
he unconsciously show how narrow his mind is ? What 
could the squirrel do that the mountain could not? 
What is meant by " All is well and wisely put ''? Does 
it mean that everything has its place in the world? 
How does a mountain carry forests on its back? In 
what respects are some of us like the squirrel? Do 
we always estimate great things at their true value? 
Why not? Which side would you take in this quarrel? 
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LESSON XXXIX 

A DICTATION REVIEW 

!• Com is said to be a native of America. 
2* T\\^ naiue corn is sometimes applied to all bread- 
stuffs* 
3» Rioe is tlie corn of China and Japan. 

4. The corn of Scotland is oats, and that of Eng- 
land wheat. 

5. When tlie Pilgrims landed at Plymouth, they 
f miud ot>rn culti\*ated by the Indians. 

Ik What did the Indians call this grain? 
T. l>^> yt>u know how it grows! 

Cmi jf^MH ^ttt^ IMIir ilMif^ii^ttWK: t wktw shk^ capitals b^ i 



\ \*ttw i*i ittimtttr m 'S^rnr Y^wk m*l»^ Itei^ ^i ^^ttny 3«ig?t ftitfe- 
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business of CufF to spend nearly half of each summer day 
treading the endless round of the churning-machine. During 
the remainder of the day he had plenty of time to sleep and 
rest, and sit on his hips and survey the landscape. One day, 
sitting thus, he discovered a woodchuck about forty rods 
from the house, on a steep hill-side, feeding about near his 
hole, which was beneath a large rock. The old dog, for- 
getting his stiffness, and remembering the fun he had had 
with woodchucks in his earlier days, started off at his highest 
speed, vainly hoping to catch this one before he could get to 
his hole. But the woodchuck, seeing the dog come laboring 
up the hill, sprang to the mouth of his den, and, when his 
pursuer was only a few rods off, whistled tauntingly and went 
in. This occurred several times, the old dog marching up the 
hill, and then marching down again, having had his labor for 
his pains. 

I suspect that he revolved the subject in his mind while 
revolving the great wheel of the churning-machine, and that 
some turn or other brought him a happy thought, for next 
time he showed himself a strategist. Instead of giving chase 
to the woodchuck, when first discovered, he crouched down to 
the ground, and, resting his head on his paws, watched him. 
The woodchuck kept working away from his hole, lured by 
the tender clover, but, not unmindful of his safety, lifted 
himself up on his haunches every few moments and surveyed 
the approaches. Presently, after the woodchuck had let 
himself down from one of these attitudes of observation and . 
resumed his feeding, CufF started swiftly but stealthily up 
the hill, precisely in the attitude of a cat when she is stalking 
a bird. When the woodchuck rose up again, CufF was per- 
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fectly motionless and half-hid by the grass. When he again 
resumed his clover, CufF sped up the hill as before, this time 
crossing a fence, but in a low place, and so nimbly that he was 
not discovered. Again the woodchuck was on the outlook, 
again Cuff was motionless and hugging the ground. As the 
dog neared his victim he was partially hidden by a swell in the 
earth, but still the woodchuck from his outlook reported " All 
right,'' when Cuff, having not twice as far to run as the chuck, 
threw all stealthiness aside and rushed directly for the hole. 
At that moment the woodchuck discovered his danger, and, 
seeing that it was a race for life, leaped as I never saw mar- 
mot leap before. But he was two seconds too late, his retreat 
was cut off, and the powerful jaws of the old dog closed upon 
him. 

The next season Cuff tried the same tactics again with like 
success, but when the third woodchuck had taken up his abode 
at the fatal hole, the old churner's wits and strength had 
begun to fail him, and he was baflled in each attempt to 
capture the animal. — John Burroughs. 

What sort of dog was Cuff! What work had he to 
do! How did he spend his time when not at work! 
What did he see one day! 

Have you a mental picture of Cuff and the wood- 
chuck at the time when Cuff first saw him! Describe 
this picture. What thinking did Cuff do while churn- 
ing! What trick did he play on the woodchuck! 

Can you see mentally the woodchuck as he "kept 
working away from his hole " and " lifted himself up 
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on his haunches"? How many woodchucks did Cuff 
catch! What finally spoiled his fun! 

Now read the story as a whole and tell it without 
being questioned. 

What is a landscape! What words can you use in 
its place ! What sort of dog would have to go " labor- 
ing up the hill " ! What word could you use instead 
of tauntingly? What is meant by "treading the 
endless round"! Put other words in the place of 
lured, resumed, sped, nimbly, rushed, tactics, baffled, 
stealthily, stalking. Did you ever see a cat stalking 
a bird! What did she do! 



LESSON XLI 

FOR REPRODUCTION 







wski^^-^ 



The Stag at the Lake 

A stag stood looking into a lake and saw his shadow mir- 
rored there. " How handsome my horns are ! *' said he. " I 
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don't wonder that other creatures turn to look at me. But 
how thin and ugly my feet are ! " Just then he heard the 
dogs that were coming in full chase over the hill. He darted 
away, and soon left the pack far behind. But as he dashed 
into a thicket he caught his horns, and, in spite of all his 
efforts, could not dislodge them. The dogs were now so near 
that he knew that he had but a moment to live. " Alas," 
cried he, " if it were not for my horns, of which I boasted so 
much, I might live as free as air. The feet that I despised 
would have saved me." 

After readingr this fable aloud and then silentlj, tell it to jour 
teacher. 

Copj all the words begrinningr with capital letters. Whj is the 
capital used in each case ? 

LESSON XLII 

FOR READING AND MEMORIZING 

The Rivulet 

Run, little rivulet, run ! 

Summer is fairly begun. 
Bear to the meadow the hymn of the pines. 
And the echo that rings where the waterfall shines : 

Run, little rivulet, run ! 

Run, little rivulet, run! 

Carry the perfume you won 
From the lily that woke when the morning was gray 
To the white waiting moonbeam asleep on the bay: 

Run, little rivulet, run ! 

LUCY LAROOM, 
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Memorize these stanzas, and notice tliat eacli line begins witli a 
capital letter. Find out whether the same thing is trne in other 
poems of the book. Make a rale for the nse of capitals at the begrin- 
ningr of eyery line of poetry. 



Capitals with 

Sunday .Sun. 

Monday Mon. 

Tuesday Tues. 
Wednesday Wed. 

Thursday Thurs. 

Friday Fri. 

Saturday Sat. 



LESSON XLIII 

FOR DICTATION 

Names of Days and Months 

January Jan. July 

February Feb. August Aug. 

March Mar. September Sept. 

April Apr. October Oct. 

May November Nov. 

June December Dec. 



The shortened forms opposite the names of days and 
months here given are called Abbreviations. Copy the 
names of the days and months with their abbrevia- 
tions. Which names of months have no abbreviations ! 

Names of days and months should always begin with 
capital letters. 

Copj tlie foUowingr sentences, flllingr in tlie blank spaces witli tlie 
names of tlie correct montlis :~ 

1. George Washington was bom in . 

2. Thanksgiving comes in . 

3. The Pilgrims landed in . 

4. The President of the United States is inaugu- 
rated in . 
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5. Columbus discovered America in 



6. The battle of Bunker Hill was fought in 



LESSON XLIV 

A STORY BEGUN 

Yesterday afternoon as I was crossing the river on 
the bridge I saw four boys on the ice. I was sure it 
was not strong enough to hold them, and I was going 
to call to them, when suddenly — 

Fiuish the stor j. 

Note. — Appropriate questions will do much to help the pupil's 
imagination and invention. Several suggestive questions might 
be asked without waiting to receive answers. Then some pupil 
should be required to tell the story, or all should be required to 
write it. 

LESSON XLV 

FOR REPRODUCTION 




Where Birds Sleep 

Birds sleep in all sorts of strange places. In cold weather 
some birds sleep under the snow. Such a sleeping-place may 
not seem very warm, hut it is at least more comfortable than 
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a perch in a tree with an icy wind whistling through the 
branches. Grouse live on the ground. When they want to 
sleep in winter they dive into a snow-bank and snuggle there 
until the snow buries them out of sight and protects them 
from cold winds. Air comes through the snow so that they 
do not smother. 

Water-birds find their best sleeping-places on the water, 
where they float all night like tiny boats. Some of them 
leave one foot hanging down and paddling a little, while they 
sleep, to keep from being washed to the shore. 

Some birds, like the crows, sleep in great flocks. They 
select a piece of woods, and all the crows for miles around 
come there every night. Sometimes thousands sleep in this 
one bedroom, called a crow's roost. Robins do the same after 
the young are big enough to fly so far. 

Adapted from Olive Thorne Miller. 

After reading the selection at least twice, copj neatlj the follow- 
ing outline to help jon in an oral reproduction of the selection i— 

1. Birds that sleep under the snow — the grouse in 
the snow-bank. 

2. The sleeping-places of water-birds. 

3. Birds that sleep in great flocks. 
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LESSON XLVI 

FOR STUDY 
The Robin 

In the tall elm-tree sat the Robin bright. 

Through the rainy April day, 
And he carolled clear with a pure delight. 

In the face of the sky so gray. 
And the silver rain through the blossoms dropped, 

And fell on the robin's coat 
And his brave red breast, but he never stopped 

Piping his cheerful note. 

For oh, the fields were green and glad. 

And the blissful life that stirred 
In the earth's wide breast, was full and warm 

In the heart of the little bird. 
The rain-cloud lifted, the sunset light 

Streamed wide over valley and hill; 
As the plains of heaven the land grew bright, 

And the warm south wind was still. 

Then loud and clear called the happy bird, 

And rapturously he sang. 
Till wood and meadow and river side 

With jubilant echoes rang. 
But the sun dropped down in the quiet west. 

And he hushed his song at last ; 
All nature softly sank to rest. 

And the April day had passed. 

CELIA THAZTE^ 
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You will notice that in this poem there is a simple 
little story, which tells us that one April day a robin 
sat in a tall elm and sang merrily through the rain. 
When the sky cleared the robin still continued singing. 
But at sunset the bird became silent. 

To this plain story the poet has added by telling 
just how the bird sang, and has described the sur- 
roundings. 

Since description aims to present clear pictures, you 
should try to realize as many as you find in the poem. 

How many pictures can you find in the first stanza! 
What is it to carol? If you have heard a robin sing, 
what kind of song did you hear! Exactly what does 
"in the face of" mean here! Does it mean against, 
in spite of, or something else! When does rain look 
like silver! Is it when the sun is 
shining on it! 

How would you express in your 
own words the line, '* Piping his 
cheerful note"! Why was the bird 
so happy! In what season are the 
fields said to be glad! What sort 
of life then stirs in the earth! How 
could the same life be in the heart 
of the bird! Had **the warm south wind" anything to 
do with the rain-cloud ! What is an echo ! Tell how the 
sunset affected the robin. What picture do you get in 
the second stanza! In the third! What is meant by 
*' rain-cloud lifted," 'Hhe sunset light streamed wide," 
and ''jubilant echoes rang"! 
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LESSON XLVn 

FOR DICTATION AND MEMORIZING 

Proverbs 

1. Empty wagons make the most noise. 

2. Those who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones. 

3. He that cannot obey, cannot command. 

4. Well done is better than well said, 
ft. Doing everything is doing nothing. 
6. Doing nothing is doing ill. 

Tell In your own language what one of these proyerbs means. 



LESSON XLVIII 
FOR REPRODUCTION 

T*r (hxi and the Grasshopper 
A jtrt^t white owl was sitting one day on her usual perch in 
a InJtew tnxN tuui was trying to get her afternoon nap. But 
a iHM5^y gra^shoppicr sang his song over and over again, and 
w^a^W slwp iiupcK$:sible. **Won*t you keep quiet or else go 
away."* askicti the owK "^ so that I may get a few minutes' 
5Jw|^?'* **! have as nuith 
n^t tu ^r^ as wu have to x^ 
^ilwix"* ssaki the jprassla^pper* 
^ ai**,t^ K^Wis. wtt hf*xe »rxiar 
^IkiWitt iMit\^K?tt^ for nwev"* 
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to the gi-asshopper, " Well, you have 
really a beautiful voice, and now that 
I am awake I don't wonder that you 
love to sing. Won't you let me offer 
you some of the delicious honey that 
I have here ? " The silly grasshop- 
per was so flattered that he at once 
jumped up into the tree ; but the owl 
caught him in her shai*p claws and 
then finished her nap in peace. 

After reading this storj alond read 
it silently and tlien tell it to jonr 
teaelier. Wliat do jon tliinlc of tlie owl ? 
of tlie grrassliopper ? Tr j to nse and as little as possible. 

Note. — If the pupils, in their oral or written reproductions, are 
making such mistakes as using " done " for " did," special drill 
should he given for correction. The pupils must he trained to 
the hahitual use of the correct form. 




LESSON XLIX 

FOR REPRODUCTION 

Horatius at the Bridge 

From the days of the old Romans there has come down to 
us a tale of how one man faced an army of tens of thousands 
of men, and kept them from entering Rome. The Romans 
had driven out the royal family of the Tarquins because of 
a deed of shame. But the Tuscans raised a great army, and 
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with their king marched against the city with waving banners 
and the blare of trumpets and the sunlight glittering on 
spears and helmets. 

As the army drew near, the Romans saw that unless the 
bridge over the River Tiber could be held against the enemy 
until it could be cut down, there was no hope of saving the 
city. Everyone was pale with fear, but the brave Horatius 
spoke out and said, " Every man must die sooner or later, 
and how can a man die better than fighting for his country 
and his people? Hew down the bridge, and I will keep back 
the Tuscans until it is done.'' Two other bold Romans stood 
beside him on the narrow bridge, and struck down their 
enemies in front, while behind them they heard the blows of 
the heavy axes cutting the great beams of the bridge. 
" Come back ! come back ! " shouted the Romans, " the bridge 
is ready to fall." The two companions of Horatius darted 
back over the cracking timbers, and reached the bank just 
before the bridge fell with a mighty crash into the yellow 
Tiber. 

On the farther bank stood Horatius alone before the vast 
Tuscan army. They advanced to seize him, but he turned, 
all loaded with his armor though he was, and leaped into the 
boiling river. The blood streamed from a great gash in his 
thigh, but in spite of waves that dashed over his head he 
swam bravely on. At length he felt the ground beneath his 
feet, and amid shouting and clapping of hands he gained 
the banks, and was borne in triumph through the city 
gate. 

Then the Romans gave him broad lands, and in the midst 
of the city reared his statue with an inscription in letters of 
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gold telling how Horatius kept the bridge and saved the city 
of Rome. 

Find on the map the city of Rome and the River 
Tiber. How did the Romans feel when they saw the 
Tuscan army approaching the city! What did they 
think must be done! What did the brave Horatius 
say! What did he and his two companions do! What 
did the Romans shout just before the bridge crashed 
into the Tiber! What daring venture did Horatius 
make, and how did the Romans reward his heroism! 

Now tell the storj withoat being qnestioned. 
For a spelling lesson copy the first paragraph so careftall j that 
jou can write the words correctly fk^m dictation. 



LESSON L 
A STORY BEGUN 

The new horse was a beauty, with a glossy black 
coat and a shining black mane. His ears were always 
moving to catch every slight sound. He was plainly 
nervous. But Frank and Helen had been used to 
horses all their lives, and had no fears. 

They took their places in the old-fashioned carryall, 
and started briskly down the road through the woods. 
As they rounded a comer, a great dog that had been 
lying in the road gave a low growl, and then flew 
savagely at the horse's throat. The horse reared and — 

After forming a clear mental picture tell yonr teacher what hap- 
pened. Make as mnch of a storj as jon can. 
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LESSON LI 

FOR REPRODUCTION 
The Cat, the Monkey, and the Chestnuts 

, A cat was purring softly before an open fire where some 
chestnuts were roasting. A monkey who was hungrily eyeing 
the chestnuts said to the cat, " Do you think you could pull 
a chestnut out of the fire? Your paws seem to be made for 
that." The cat was flattered, and cleverly drew out one 
that had just burst. " How do you manage to do it.? " said 
the monkey ; " it seems wonderful to me. Can you reach that 
big one.? *' " Yes, here it is, but I have singed my paw a 
little.'* " Oh, but what is that when you are making your- 
self so useful ? " replied the monkey. One after the other 
the cat pulled the chestnuts out of the fire, and then found 
that the sly monkey had eatai them all. The poor cat had no 
reward except a pair of burnt paws. 

Read tke fable sUentlj^ mad tkem tell the storj fai jour own 
words. 

LESSON Ln 

A STORY FROM A PICTURE 
ChTLDREN PlAYTSG IX THE SuHF 

Is this an American scene! What are the people in 
the background doing? Are the children in the fore- 
ground playing or working! Why do yon think so? 
Is the basket on shore like the one that the children 
are drawing! Is the boy behind the basket pressing 
it down or only guiding it? Tell the story. 
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LESSON 


Lin 






FOR DICTATION 






Abbreviations 




Mister 


Mr. 


Secretary 


Sec. 


Mistress 


Mrs. 


General 


Gen. 


Doctor 


Dr. 


forenoon 


A.M. 


Superintendent SupL 


afternoon 


P.M. 


Reverend 


Rev. 


post-oflSce 


P.O. 


Governor 


Gov. 


railroad 


R.R. 



Remember that some words have shortened forms 
which are called Abbreviations. What is the abbre- 
viation for Doctor! forenoon! Mister! Copy and learn 
all the abbreviations in the list above. Make a list of 
other words which have abbreviations. 



LESSON LIV 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 
The Wise Man and the Stars 

The star-gazer — eyes in the air — the country road 
— the ditch — the fall — the wet philosopher — old wom- 
an's advice, " Before you look at the stars find a place 
for your feet." 

After thinking oyer what yon want to say, teli the story in your 
own words. 
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LESSON LV 

FOR READING AND CONVERSATION 




Hiawatha's Childhood 

By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 
By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 
Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest. 
Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them ; 
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Briglit before it beat the water, 
Beat the clear and sunny water, 
Boat the shining Big-Sea- Water. . 

At the door on summer evenings 
Sat the little Hiawatha; 
Hoard the whispering of the pine-trees. 
Hoard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of nuisic, words of wonder; 

** Minno-wawa! " said the pine-trees, 

** Mudway-aushka! *' said the water. 

S*^w the fire-fly, Wali-wah-taysee, 
Flitting through the dusk of evening, 
With tin* twinkle of its candle 
Lighting up the brakes and bushes. 
Ami )h^ sang the song of diildren, 
Sawg the song NcAonus taught him: 

*^ Wah'Wah-tavse^* little fire-fly, 
lattKs flitting^ white-fin? iusect, 
laltK\ ^fcuHnug* whJt\^-fir^ creature, 
Ivi^^t we mJth yxHir tittle eaiaUe, 
K^f^ u|HM^ ittx Uxl 1 lay iwe* 
Kifv ^a dkyy 1 eK^*e aiy eyvlxk ! ** 

V X % H <k * 

tSs^i^i :^Kx ^^ "t ^KtJT 5iv-<s ^-r Sumirt^nr^ 
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Of all beasts he learned the language. 
Learned their names and all their secrets. 
How the beavers built their lodges, 
Where the squirrels hid their acorns. 
How the reindeer ran so swiftly. 
Why the rabbit was so timid. 
Talked with them whene'er he met them. 
Called them " Hiawatha's Brothers." 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Hiawatha is a poem that attempts to set before us 
the life of the Indians of long ago, and to help us to 
look at the world as they saw it. They of course knew 
nothing of other lands; and their notions about geog- 
raphy and about the sun, the moon, and the stars seem 
very strange to us. 

Indian boys were brought up amid surroundings 
very different from ours. They had to get their living 
largely by hunting and fishing, and therefore had to 
study closely the habits and songs of birds, the homes 
of wild animals, and the ways of fishes. Every boy 
had to know how to run, to jump, to swim, and to shoot 
with bow and arrow. Some of this life we find de- 
scribed in the lines before us. 

Can you form a mental picture of the wigwam and 
its surroundings! What is a wigwam! Why call the 
pine-trees '^ black and gloomy "? Why call the water 
sunny? What were the " sounds of music " little Hia- 
watha heard? How did the pine-trees whisper? What 
did Hiawatha see! While hearing and seeing these 
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things what did he do! Read the words of his song. 
Do you think they are musical! What did Hiawatha 
leam about the birds! What did he call them? What 
teachers had he among the wild beasts, and what les- 
sons did he leam? Why did he call the beasts his 
brothers! 

LESSON LVI 
FOR REPRODUCTION 




The Fox 

Foxes, unlike wolves, never go in packs or companies, but 
hunt singly. Many of the ways and manners of the fox, 
when tamed, are like the dog's. I once saw a young red 
fox exposed for sale in the market in Washington. A col- 
ored man had him, and said he had caught him out in Virginia. 
He led him by a small chain, as he would a puppy, and the 
innocent young rascal would lie on his side and bask and sleep 
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in the sunshine, amid all the noise and chaffering around him, 
precisely like a dog. He was about the size of a full-grown 
cat, and there was a bewitching beauty about him that I 
could hardly resist. On another occasion, I saw a gray fox, 
about two-thirds grown, playing with a dog, about the same 
size, and by nothing in the manners of either could you tell 
which was the dog and which was the fox. — John Bur- 
roughs. 

Did yon eyer see a fox ? How did he look ? Do yon know any- 
thing abont the habits of a fox ? Bead the selection at least twice, 
and then rewrite it in yonr own words. 



LESSON LVII 
FOR DICTATION 

Comma with Name of Person Addressed 

The other day I heard a teacher of science ask the fol- 
lowing questions about birds : 

1. ' * Edith, can you tell me something about the wings 
of the swallow?'* 

2. '' Walter, how does the oriole build her nestf 

3. ''Have you noticed, Helen, anything peculiar 
about the humming-bird f 

4. ''James, where does the woodthrush build her 
nest?" 

5. "Where would you expect to find a sandpiper, 
Ruth?" 

6. "Do you know, Spencer, why goldfinches are use- 
ful!" 
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7. "'Can you tell me, Tom, what bird feeds upon 
mice?** 

8. **AVhere does the woodpecker find its food, 
Alice ?'^ 

WlM is aMrrssed im tkt trst smIeMe ! !■ Ike secMi ! !■ the 
IMM! iBtherMTilil Uthrlfllil In furh cue h«w is the um of 
the yers— syfcea tm separated fr— the rest of the genteace I Write 
twa seateares where the aaaie af the pefsaa ffpahwi ta staais at the 
hegiaaia^ af the seateace; twa where it stasis at the ead af the 
seateace; aai twa wh«re it staa^ withia the seateace. 

The aiate af a persom rnddwesstd is sepmrated from the 
rest af the semtemee hy a roauui or i 



Note. — It womld be mril to prex^de the arrittrm mark fcjf some 
armi cjren-ises im ttktek ike pmpiis mre mddressed frjf tke teacker 
mid 6jr ome mmotker. 



LESSON imh 

FOR REPROOUCTION 

Th^ 5xunl of Damod^ 

At the court of an ancient rukr there was a flatterer named 
Dtamoeks^ who never wearied of telling hi> prince how fortu- 
nate is the cotKiition of a rich and powerful kin^. ^ Do 
TOO think so? ** said the rukr. ** You shall see for yourself 
how it isw** Then at the tmrnarehV command a great feast was 
made ready* with rare and co^Iy food served in dishes of 
geld. Dbunodes sat on ct£>kiorfe> of silk and satin* and wiure 
a rich scarlet robe like a king. ^ At last*** thoai^t he, ** I 
am htppy.^ But as he saki ttii< tie glanced up« and directly 
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above his head saw a sharp sword hanging by a single hair. 
Then he knew that the ruler was wiser than he, and that 
though power may bring riches it brings ako dangers that 
the humble man never has to fear. 

Bead the storj twice and then tell it aload. Avoid the wuieeeg- 
sarj use of and. Ton will talk better if jou do not speak too fast. 
Tliink earefnlly ahont the best words to nse. 

Note. — Perhaps the pupils are making the very common mis- 
take of using " don't " for " doesn't." If so, special oral exer- 
cises should be given for the purpose of forming the right habit. 



LESSON LIX 
A DESCRIPTION 

An Oak Leaf 

Suppose we have an oak leaf. Let us see what 
statements we can make about it : — 

Its edges are cut out like the teeth of a large saw. It is 
smooth on one side, and on the other side it has raised veins 
or ribs that branch out from a central stem running through 
to the top. It is of a bright green color. 

Stndy other leares in the same way, eyen thongh at ilrst you may 
not know their names. ]>eseril>e ererything abont the leaf that 
makes it different from other leares yon know. 

Before deseribingr anything try to see exactly how it looks, Jot 
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down the most important parts that oaght in any case to be men- 
tioned, and then write your description in as few words as you can, 
though always make complete statements. 

Note. — If the pupils confuse the use of " may " and " can," 
give much practice, in both oral and written exercises, to correct 
the mistake, 

LESSON LX 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

The Dog and the Squirrel 

A boy who had caught a squirrel in his wire trap had a 
very bright and nimble dog about the size of a fox, that 
seemed to be very sure he could catch a red squirrel under 
any circumstances if only the trees were out of the way. To 
see what would happen the boy went to the middle of an open 
field with his caged squirrel, the dog, that seemed to know 
what was up, dancing and jumping about him. It was in 
mid-winter; the snow had a firm crust that held boy and 
dog alike. The dog was drawn back a few yards, and the 
squirrel liberated. 

Then began one of the most exciting races I have witnessed 
for a long time. It was impossible for the lookers-on not 
to be convulsed with laughter, though neither dog nor squirrel 
seemed to regard the matter as much of a joke. The squirrel 
had aU his wits about him, and kept them ready for instant 
use. He did not show the slightest confusion. He was no 
match for the dog in fair running, and he discovered this 
fact in less than three seconds; he must win, if at all, by 
s*"^*«gy' Not a strai^t course for the nearest tree, but a 
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zigzag course, yea, a double or treble zigzag course. Every 
instant the dog was sure that the squirrel was his, and every 
instant he was disappointed. It was incredible and bewilder- 
ing to him. The squirrel dodged this way and that. The 
dog looked astonished and vexed. Then the squirrel issued 
from between his enemy's hind legs, and made three jumps 
toward the woods before he was discovered. Our sides ached 
with laughter, cruel as it may seem. 

It was evident the squirrel would win. The dog seemed 
to redouble his efforts. He would overshoot the game, or 
shoot by it to the right or left. The squirrel was the smaller 
craft, and could out-tack him easily. One more leap and 
the squirrel was up a tree, and the dog was overwhelmed 
with confusion and disgust. He 
could not believe his senses. "Not 
catch a squirrel in such a field As 
that.J^ Go to, I will have him yet ! "" 
and he bounded up the tree as high 
as one's head, and then bit the bark 
of it in his anger and chagrin. 




^^^fr-^5^=iisse%:^ 
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The boy says his dog has never bragged since about catch- 
ing red squirrels " if only the trees were out of reach ! " 

John Burroughs. 

What two animals had the boy! Where did he go 
with them, and why! How did the race begin! Which 
could run the faster, the dog or the squirrel! Why- 
could not the dog or the squirrel see the joke! How 
did the squirrel outwit the dog! Have you ever 
played the same trick that the squirrel played! What 
is the meaning of " zigzag course " ! What did the dog 
do when he " redoubled his efforts " ! When at last 
the squirrel made his escape how did the dog show 
his anger and chagrin! Did you ever feel chagrin on 
account of some mistake or failure! Now read the 
story over once more and tell it in your best language. 

Put other words in the place of nimble, liberated, 
lookers-on, convulsed, instant, incredible, bewildering, 
vexed, chagrin. 

Why is the squirrel called a craftf And what does 
out'tack mean! 



LESSON LXI 

A STORY FROM PICTURES 

GroiNG Crabbing 

Are these boys and girls of the sort you studied 
in Lesson LII! How do you know! Where are 
they! What is on the ground! What have the boys 




and girls in their hands! Which of the two boys 
catches the crab! Which of the boys does the crab 
catch! How does it all happen! 
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LESSON LXII 

FOR REPRODUCTJON 
The Farmer's Sons 

A farmer who lay on his death-bed called his sons to him 
and said, " My sons, I have a treasure to leave you, but it is 
hid somewhere on the farm, within a foot of the surface. 
You will find it if you dig carefully.'' 

The young men began to seek for the treasure and continued 
until they had dug over every foot of soil on the farm. They 
did not find gold or silver, as they expected, but they reaped 
great crops from their fields, and thus found the treasure 
that their father had promised them. 

What did the farmer say to his sons I What did they look fori 
What did they find I Now tell the fable in yonr own words. 

LESSON LXIII 

FOR DICTATION 
Apostrophe with S to Denote Possession 

1. After Frank's lessons were finished he ran out 
into the garden to play tennis with Tom. 

2. At once he noticed that the caf s eyes were fast- 
ened upon the robin's nest. 

3. Just then Tom's sudden approach frightened the 
cat away. 

4. But the boys had hardly begun their game when 
they heard their father's voice saying, " Frank's new 
ball has just come, and also Tom's bat." 
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K you say, " Here is a knife," we do not know from 
what you say who owns it. But if you say, " Here is 
John's knife," we know that John owns it. In the 
expressions, " Edward's kite," " Tom's boat," and 
"Helen's rose," who owns, that is, possesses, the kite! 
the boat? the rose! 

In the first sentence whose lessons were finished! 
How do you know, in reading the second sentence, 
whose eyes were fastened upon the nest, and whose 
nest it was I Explain why the apostrophe ['] and 
the letter s are used after the word Tom in the third 
sentence! Read the last sentence and tell whose voice 
the boys heard; who was to have the ball, and who 
the bat. How do you know! 

Write a sentence in which you refer to your father as owning a 
horse ; one referring to William as owning a sled ; and one refer- 
ring to James as owning a bicycle. 



LESSON LXIV 
FOR STUDY 

I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud 

I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils ; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 
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Contmuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay : 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance. 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay. 
In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 

What wealth the show to me had brought. 

For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood. 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of sditude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fiUs, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

WILLIAM WORD8WOBTH. 

This poem shows how a poet may catch a sudden 
glimpse of a beautiful sight, and hold it in mind until 
he makes it a part of himself. You will observe that 
the first half of the poem merely describes how the 
daffodils growing beside the lake flutter and dance in 
the breeze. The second half tells how the recollection 
of the sight affects the poet. 
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How can a cloud be lonely! What is the picture in 
the first stanza! The picture in the second stanza! 
Does the poet mean to suggest that the flowers are like 
stars! What is the "Milky Way"! Notice in each 
stanza the emphasis upon the dancing. Why does the 
poet suppose the flowers to be joyous! What is a 
" jocund company " ! Would you use the word jocund 
to describe a company! Why not! Why did the poet 
at first fail to realize how much the sight of the daffo- 
dils had brought to him! How and when does he see 
them again! Is the result the same as at first! 

Bead the whole poem earefallj, and then commit it to memory. 



LESSON LXV 

FOR REPRODUCTION 

Leonidas 

Leonidas was a Spartan, and had received the training 
which made every Spartan brave and strong. After Leonidas 
had grown to manhood the King of Persia invaded Greece 
with a great army. He had hundreds of thousands of men, 
and thought he could easily frighten the Greeks into sub- 
mission. But the Greek army, though small, was, man for 
man, much better than any other in the world, and had no 
intention of yielding without a struggle. 

The Greeks, too, had the advantage of holding a narrow, 
rocky pass, known as Thermopylae, through which the Per- 
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sums were obliged to force tbeir way. Leonidas chose out 
three hundred men, ererj one of whom was ready to die 
rather than yield, and iock his stand in the pass. Then the 
Persians advanced by thousands, expecting an easy victory. 
But the Spartans fell upon the Persians, and cut than down 
where they were crowded so thickly that they could hardly use 
their weapons. The Persian king was astonished and angered 
that so few men should hold back his great army, and he 
CHtlered his soldiers again and again to stcHin the pass. They 
fought over the dead bodies of their comrades, and gradually 
saw the hmve defenders grow f ewm* and fewer, untfl at length 
none was left. But they had themsehres suffered fearful loss, 
and felt that sudi a victory was almost as bad as a defeat. 
Not long afterward the Persian host was utterly shattered 
on sea and land, and Greece was saved. 

£ven we Americans ought to honor Lecmidas and his three 
hundred men. For if the Persian barbarians had gained a 
firm foothold in Greece, they might have dianged the whole 
histmy of Europe, and thus prevented America from being 
the country it is to-day. 

Find on yonr map Greece and Persia. What did 
the king of Persia do? Compare the Greek army with 
the Persian. 

How many men did Leonidas choose, and where did 
he station them? Describe the battle. What was the 
outcome of it? What do you think of Leonidas and 
his Spartan followers? 

Can you now tell the story from the beginning with- 
out being questioned? 
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Hake a mpj •i aSL tbt wwis !■ Ois stery ttat Wifia witti 
ea|>italft. 

Note.-— P«-A«p# fli« pupiU are kaJbiimaUy **^g " *««« ^ ** 
where " ksre " should be used. If 90, they meed cmreful oral 
trainimg in the use of the correct forwu 



LESSON LXVT 

A STORY BEGUN 




Over a swift brook that foamed down a narrow val- 
ley between steep rocks, stretched a log that had fallen 
from the slope above and formed a rude bridge. It 
was wet in summer with the spray of the cascade near 
by, and in winter it was covered with slippery ice. 
One frosty morning a shaggy goat picked his way 
down to the edge of the stream, and looked across. 
On the opposite bank stood another goat Both 
started at the same moment to cross the narrow 
bridge, and they met in the middle. 

What do you think happened! 
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LESSON LXVII 

FOR CONVERSATION AND MEMORIZING 




White Butterflies 

Fly, white butterflies, out to sea. 
Frail, pale wings for the wind to try, 
Small white wings that we scarce can see, 
Fly. 

Some fly light as a laugh of glee. 
Some fly soft as a long, low sigh; 
All to the haven where each would be. 
Fly- 

ALOERXOX CHARLES SWIXBUBNE, 

As the poet looks at the little sail-boats with their 
white sails like wings, he thinks of them as butterflies 
skimming over the water. In the distance he can see 
only tlie sails and nothing of the vessels themselves. 

How many pictures do you find in the first stanza T 
In how many ways does the poet hint that the butterfly 
is a delicate creature? When the butterfly is in the 
air can you see anytliing besides the wings! In what 
resi^ects an* a sail-boat and a butterfly alike? What 
lines seem to you most beautiful! 
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LESSON LXVIII 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

Pandora 

When Prometheus had stolen fire from heaven for man- 
kind, Zeus, the king of the gods, wrought him all the evil 
that power and hate could devise. The angry god ordered 
a woman to be fashioned who should work the ruin of men. 
The other gods added gifts that should make her more pleas- 
ing but also more dangerous. One gave her beauty and a 
charming voice; another gave her cunning; another, bold- 
ness; another, the art of winning love. Thus was created 
the first and loveliest woman on the earth ; and she was called 
Pandora. 

Entrancing in her beauty, Pandora came down from the 
sky bearing a golden box, which contained all the blessings 
that men most desire. For a time she brought delight, and 
the world was happy. But one fatal day she was overcome 
by curiosity to know what the precious box contained. She 
hesitated, but at length she thought, " I will only lift the lid 
a little and peep in." Slowly, very slowly, she raised the lid, 
but instantly all the blessings that the gods had placed in 
the box flew away, except one, and in their stead came evils 
that were the harder to bear because of the former blessings. 
But Hope still remained in the treasure-box and gave men 
courage to bear up amid all their difficulties. 

This is a Greek myth which will give you a few hints 
of what the people living in Greece many hundred 
years ago thought about the beginning of things. In- 
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stead of believing that there was but one God, they 
believed there were many. One of these they called 
Zens, who was the king of all the gods. Perhaps you 
will some day read other Greek myths as told by the 
poet Homer in the Iliad or in the Odyssey. You will 
find many of them charmingly told in Hawthorne's 
Wonder-Book and in his Tanglewood Tales. 

After talking this myth oyer with jour teaeher make use of the 
following outline in reproduction :— 

1. The first woman — what Prometheus did — ^why 
Zeus ordered this woman to be fashioned — what the 
other gods added. 

2. What Pandora brought in the golden box — ^what 
she did one day — and what followed. 

Note. — Give thorough drill to form the correct habit in the 
use of the verbs " lie " and " lay'' Both oral and written work 
are necessary. 

LESSON LXIX 

FOR DICTATION 

Comma with Series of Words 

1. It was a sultry, dreamy afternoon. 

2. The endless droning of small, buzzing insects 
filled the air. 

3. A low, gray cottage lifted its roof above a con- 
fused tangle of climbing roses, honeysuckle, and clem- 
atis. 

4. In front of the cottage were two boys, a small 
girl, and a spaniel frolicking about. 
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5. Suddenly a sharp, clear bugle-note was heard. 

6. The children looked and saw a horseman hurry- 
ing along the hot, dusty street. 

7. They stopped their play, ran to the street, and 
looked after the horseman until they could see in the 
distance nothing but a cloud of dust. 

If we write simply " a beautiful day " we need no 
conmaa. But. if we write "a breezy, beautiful day*' 
we must insert a comma between breezy and beautiful; 
and if we add still another word and say "a clear, 
breezy, beautiful day " we must insert another comma 
between clear and breezy. 

In the same way we must use commas to separate 
words in such a series as in the following sentences: 

Robins, sparrows, wrens, and crows belong to the bird 
family. 

When the fire-alarm sounded, men, women, and children 
went hurrying through the streets. 

" Robins, sparrows, wrens, and crows " form a series 
of words, and so do " men, women, and children." 

What words are used in a series in the first sen- 
tence of this lesson? In the second! In the third! 
In the fourth! In the fifth! In the sixth! 

Write a sentence in wliieli jon will use tlie words apples, pears, 
and plums in a series ; anotlier in whicli you will use tlie words 
coffee, sugar, hMnuts; and still another in wliicliyott will use 
tlie words jpen^ pencil, and paper. 

Note. — It tvUl he necessary to dictate many additional sen- 
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fences before the pupils will clearly understand this use of the 
comma. Indeed, certainty in such use some pupils will not have 
for a long time. Especially will this prove true where phrases, 
or where, as in the seventh sentence in this lesson, entire clauses 
appear in a series. We may well remember that nothing but 
practice — and much of it too — will bring accuracy and facility. • 



LESSON LXX 

A STORY BEGUN 
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The other day I saw two boys along the roadside 
picking dandelions. One wore a gray cap, an old blue 
coat, and ragged shoes tied with white strings. The 
other had a brown cap, and his elbows and his knees 
peeped through ragged clothing. 

Soon the boys came to a gate through which they 
saw the dandelions thickly covering the grass inside. 
They went in, and for a while amused themselves by 
tumbling on the grass and throwing the knives with 
which at intervals they dug up the dandelions. 

A great savage black dog — no noise — the sudden 
spring — the torn jacket — the escape. 

Finish tlie stor j. 



LESSON LXXI 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 
Rover and the Bags of Gold 

Rover was a brown spaniel with long silken ears. He went 
everywhere with his master, and used to run on errands as 
cleverly as if he were a small boy. 

One day Rover and his master set out on a journey through 
the woods. Across the saddle of the horse the master was 
riding lay two heavy bags of gold. For hours they went on, 
Rover darting constantly across the path and now and then 
chasing a squirrel up a tree. When the sun grew too hot 
for comfort, the master dismounted, tied his horse, and placed 
the bags of gold on the ground. " Rover," said his master, 
" I want to sleep a little while. Watch these bags." Rover 
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laid his nose on one of the bags, and with ears pridced up 
noted eTery sound. Wh»i he thought his master had slept 
kmg oioo^i, he licked his face and awakened him. 

The sun was nearly down, and there was need of haste. 
Without delay the man mounted his horse and rode swiftly 
away. But Rorer acted strangely. He barked, snapped at 
the horse's heels, and at length tried to bite his master's shoe. 
Fearing that the dog had gone mad, the man drew his pistol 
and fired. The poor dog fell, but presently rose again, and 
though dripping with blood ran badi: up the road. After a 
time the man felt for his bags of gold. They were not there. 
In great alarm he galloped back, locJdng carefully at the 
road, until he came to the place where he had slept. And 
there be saw Rorer, almost dead, with his nose resting on a 
bag of gold. The faithful dog had obeyed orders at the 
risk of his life. Rover was tenderly cared for and lived to 
a good old age. 

Fana a aieBtal pietare at Saver aai Us aiaster at ike ketrhnlBflT 
•f their jaaraej. Heseribe tlie j^etare. Tell what haypeaei whea 
the Blaster stappei to rest. Have yaa a aieatal j^etare af the seeae t 
Haw iid Saver aet whea his aiaster resased the Jaaraey, aai what 
was the sad resalt I 

€*aB jaa pictare ta yaarself what happeaed whea the aiaa foaa4 
that he hai left hehiad his hairs •f IT^^t ^•w teO, slawlj aad 
iistiaeOy, the whole story. Avoid the ase of aaaecessary ands. 
After this oral reprodactioB write oat the story ia yoar best EB§r- 
Ush. 
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LESSON LXXII 

FOR REPRODUCTION 

The Miser and His Gold 

A miser had a bag of bright gold dollars which he kept 
hidden in an old chest, and would handle and count every 
day. One day he came and found nothing. At once he 
began to cry and lament his loss. But one of his neighbors 
brought him a bag of smooth flat pebbles and said : " Here, 
hide these. As long as you do not try to use them they will 
be worth as much to you as the gold." 

Head the storj silently, and then tell it in your own words. 



LESSON LXXm 

FOR STUDY 

The Eagle 

He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands. 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; ^ 
He watches from his mountain-walls. 
And like a thunderbolt he falls. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNT80N, 

This little poem tells you how the eagle sits alone 
in the mountains and how he suddenly darts down from 
the crag. Try to see the eagle as described. 
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How does a crag differ from an ordinary rock? 
Could you use cliff or stone in its place! What sort 
of hands has the eagle! AVould it be better to say 
dates f Would Jiolds be as good as clasps here! Is 
the crag " close to the sun " ! Does that tell us any- 
thing about the height! And does that hint that the 
"lonely lands" are really the tops of the mountains! 

WTiat is "the azure world," — the sea or the sky! 

Why is the sea called icrinlledf Does the wind 
wrinkle the surface! Would you call it tvrinkled.if you 
were close to it ! Does the sea really crawl or only seem 
to crawl! Why should the eagle fall! Does he see 
something in the water that he wants! What! 



LESSON LXXIV 

FOR DICTATION 
Simple Qtotations 

"Fncle Henry, haven^t you a story for 'us!" said 
Frank, one winter evening. 

^ About what! " said Uncle Henry, as he poked at 
the fire. 

^ Anything you like," was the eager reply. 

''Would the Boston Tea-Party do?" Uncle Henry 
asked. 

'''Yesy yets^^^ said Prank and his brother together. 

Uncle Henry then told the boys all about the ex- 
dtiBg times in Boston over the tea which Eln^and 
sent there in 17T3w 
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At the end of the recital the boys said, ''Thank you, 
Uncle.'' 

Frank added, "I wish I could have been there to 
help throw the tea into the harbor." 

" I wish so too," said Joe. 

In the first sentence you will notice that Frank asked 
his Uncle Henry a question. What were the exact 
words Frank usedf When the exact words used are 
reproduced they are said to be quoted, and the whole 
sentence is called a Quotation, You will notice the Quo- 
tation Marks ('' ") used before and after the question. 

What is the next quotation! What answer did the 
boys make to their uncle's question! What mark of 
punctuation is used after this answer? 

Wluit was IJBcle Henry's Bext qaestioa ! Copy it by itselC How 
eopy the entire sestence of wUeh it forMS a part, and paactaate 
earefoUy. 

What are the other quotations used in this lesson f 
What have you observed about the punctuation of 
quotations ! 

Note. — It would be a good plan to require one pupil to make 
a statement or ask a question, and then let the others quote it. 
Much oral work should be done in this way before many written 
sentences are attempted. But facility in the correct use of quotor 
tion marks wiU come only after long practice. 
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LESSON LXXV 

FOR THE STUDY OF QUOTATIONS 




>& 



The Spider and the Fly 

"Will you walk into my parlor?' 
Said the spider to the fly; 

" *Tis the prettiest little parlor 
That ever you did spy.*' 



" Oh no, no,** said the little fly ; 

*^ To ask me is in vain. 
For who goes up your winding stair 

Can ne^er come down again.** 
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" I'm sure you must be weary, dear, 

With soaring up so high; 
Will you rest upon my little bed? " 

Said the spider to the fly. 

" Oh no, no," said the little fly, 

" For I've often heard it said. 
They never, never wake again 

Who sleep upon your bed." 

** I have a little looking-glass 

Upon my parlor shelf; 
If you'll step in one moment, dear. 

You shall behold yourself." 

" I thank you, gentle sir," she said, 
" For what you've pleased to say, 

And, bidding you good-morning now, 
I'll call another day." 

MARY HO WITT. 

In the first and second stanzas, what did the spider 
say to the fly, and what answer did the fly return? 
How do you know? In what way do the quotation 
marks help you to understand the other stanzas? In 
every case explain the use of the quotation marks. 

Copy neatly at least three stanzas of the poem. With what kind 
of letter does every line of poetry begin ? 
Write the first two stanzas from dictation. 
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LESSON LXXVI 

FOR REPRODUCTION 

The Blind Man and the Lame Man 

Late one afternoon a blind man with a cane in his hand 
was slowly picking his way along a country road. Beside 
the road was a little lame man who had sat down to rest. 
When he saw the blind man he called out, " My friend, are 
you expecting to get to town to-day?" "Yes," answered 
the blind man, " if I can find someone to lead me." " Well, 
I should be glad to lead you but I am lame." " If you are 
going my way," said the other, " we can easily arrange the 
matter. I'll carry you on my back. I'll be feet for you, 
and you can be eyes for me." The lame man got astride the 
blind man's back, and the strange pair soon arrived at the 
town. 

What did the lame man say to th6 blind man? How 
do you know he used these words? What was the 
blind man's answer? Explain the use of all the quo- 
tation marks used in the story. 



LESSON LXXVII 

A STORY FROM PICTURES 

An Indian Attack 

Where are these men? Who are the men about the 
fire? What are they doing? What happens? What 
do the things lying on the ground in the second picture 




indicate? Which side do you think will win? Why? 
After thinking over what happened, tell the whole 
story from the beginning. 
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LESSON LXXYin 

CONTRACTIONS 

SometiiiieSy espedaUy in familiar langoage, we find 
two words written as one. For example, haven't may- 
be writt«i for have not, isn't for is noty couldn't for 
could notj^ and so on. Wherever, in sneh cases, we write 
two words as one, we call the shortened form a con- 
traction. The apbstrophe ( ') is always nsed to indicate 
the omission of one or more letters. The following are 
some of the more common contractions : — 



I'm 


stands for I am 


he's 


cc 


cc 


he is 


there's 


€C 


cc 


there is 


we're 


U 


u 


we are 


you're 


cc 


cc 


you are 


they're 


Ct 


cc 


they are 


rii 


« 


cc 


I wiU 


she's 


« 


cc 


she is 


it's 


« 


cc 


it is 


isn't 


u 


cc 


is not 


aren't 


<c 


cc 


are not 


wasn't 


(S 


cc 


was not 


weren't 


cc 


cc 


were not 


doesn't 


cc 


cc 


does not 


don't 


cc 


cc 


do not 


didn't 


cc 


cc 


did not 


can't 


cc 


cc 




mustn't 


cc 


cc 


must not 



> We nerer write nt for no/ and let the shortened form stand by itself. 
But In speaking rapidly we Tery often shorten not to n\ and make it a part 
of the preceding word. 
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mightn't stands for might not 



couldn't 


u 




could not 


wouldn't 


u 




would not 


sha'n't 


cc 




shall not 


shouldn't 


u 




should not 


hasn't 


u 




has not 


haven't 


u 




have not 



hadn't 



ic (e 



had not 



What do the following contractions stand for: — ^I'm, 
I'll, can't, she's, doesn't, don't, mustn't, and shouldn't? 
What letter or letters does the apostrophe take the 
place of in every case! 

Copy the parallel eoluiniis In this lesson until yon know them so 
thoronsrhly that yon ean write any of the eontractions withont hesi- 
tation. 



LESSON LXXIX 

FOR DICTATION 
Contractions 

*'Aunt Clara," said Rob one day 
as he ran into the house almost 
breathless, *'what bird is that ham- 
mering away on the ash-tree!" 

*' That's a woodpecker," was the 
reply. '^Haven't you ever seen one 
before?" 

**No," answered Bob, '*but I've 
been watching that one for some 
time." 
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" Wouldn't you like to have me tell you something 
about one?" queried his aunt. 

" Yes, I would," said Rob. 

" The bird I have in mind," Aunt Clara went on, 
** is a kind of woodpecker called the yellow-hammer. 
A friend of mine once thought he'd try an experiment 
by filling little holes in a tree with rum and water. 
Shortly afterward a yellow-hammer fluttered about 
and pecked at the holes till, the mixture made him 
very foolish. Then he lay down in the hole of a limb 
and went to sleep. We may hope that he was satisfied 
to be tipsy but once." 

Explain all the contractions in the sentences. 
These contractions are not to be used in most of yonr writings ; 
but they may be used now and then in letters and in dialogae. 



LESSON LXXX 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

The Promise of Regulus 

In the time before Rome was the ruling city of the world 
the Romans waged long and bloody wars with Carthage, 
a great city on the northern coast of Africa. One of the 
most famous Roman leaders at that time was Regulus. He 
had won many battles and compelled Carthage to sue for 
peace. But his terms were so hard that the people of Car- 
thage refused to submit and, with the help of hired Greek 
soldiers, fought another great battle in which they defeated 
the Romans and captured Regulus. 
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They threw him into prison and kept him in chains. But 
fortune soon turned, and forced Carthage once more to seek 
peace. To this end they sent Regulus to Rome that he 
might arrange a treaty and bring about an exchange of 
prisoners. He gave a solemn promise that if he did not succeed 
in his mission he would nevertheless return. But on his ar- 
rival at Rome he went boldly into the senate and said that from 
the day he had been taken prisoner he had ceased to be a 
Roman and was now only a captive. " Do not make peace," 
urged he, " for your enemies are without hope. It is not 
worth while for the sake of me and the few other Romans 
who have been captured to return so many thousands of 
prisoners." He knew that for these words he should lose 
his life, but he calmly returned to Carthage and was at once 
put to death with the most cruel tortures. But like brave 
men in all ages he believed that death was to be preferred 
to life with dishonor. Such men as he made ancient Rome 
gi'eat. 

Find Rome on the map. Who was Regulus? After 
studying the first paragraph, explain why the people 
of Carthage were glad to capture him. What did 
they do with him! Why did they afterward send him 
to Rome? What did he say when he went into the 
Roman senate? Why were these words noble? What 
became of Regulus? 

Now read the story once more, and tell it in your 
own words. 

Copy the first paragraph. Can yon write it from dictation f 
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LESSON LXXXI 

FOR STUDY AND MEMORIZING 




The Widow Bimo 

A widow hurd sat mouming f (h- bar lore 

Upon a wintry bougfa: 
The f roien wind crept on abore^ 

The freezing stream below. 



There was no leaf upon the forest hare« 

Xo flower upon the ground. 
And little motion in the air 

£xcqpt the miU-wheeTs sound. 

r£MCT MTSSVM 8HELLET. 
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We have here a winter picture of the simplest kind. 
You will note how the poet succeeds in making us feel 
the loneliness and the cold, though he uses less than 
fifty words. 

What is a " widow bird " T How does a bird mourn! 
How many pictures can you find in this poem! What 
is the meaning of " wintry bough " ; " The frozen wind 
crept on above '^ ! What line in this poem do you like 
best! 



LESSON LXXXn 

FOR DESCRIPTION 
A Book 

The following is a list of some things that you will 
note when you look at your book« Probably you can 
add others: — 

A cloth cover, leaves, paper, title, pictures, words, 
lines, numbers. 

Now we will see what statements we can make about 
the book. 

The book has a cloth cover. 

It has paper leaves. 

The first leaves are of clean white paper. 

The first printed page is called the title-page. 

The title-page gives the name of the book and the 
names of the writers. 

The pages are numbered at the top. 

The words are mostly printed in lines. 
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Rewrite this description of a book, adding in tlieir proper places 
as many details as yon can. But before doing so examine some par- 
ticular book. Do not be satisfied with simply looking at it for a 
moment or two. Look at it until yon see things that had escaped 
your notice before. One adyantage of trying to describe an object 
is that we learn to obserye more accurately. Some people lose much 
by failing to use their eyes. 

Note. — Do your pupils use the verb " set " where ** sit " should 
be used? If so, the correct habit should be formed by persistent 
oral and written drill. 



LESSON LXXXIII 

AN UNFINISHED STORY 

The Boys' Band 

My father said last night at supper, " A drum and 
a boy are about all that one street can hold at a time." 
What he meant was this: Yesterday morning a boy 
living near us received a drum as a present. He beat 
it a while by himself, and then after dinner went out 
and found four other boys with drums like his. Two 
boys with tin whistles joined them. Then another boy 
remembered that at his house was a brass horn, and 
soon he was making as much noise as anybody. 

The band increased in size as it went down the 
street, and when it came back it numbered more than 
a dozen boys, making a most frightful din. 

And what do you suppose they did next? Where 
did they go, and what happened? 
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LESSON LXXXIV 

FOR nCTATIOM 
SofHJE QUOTATIOXS 

Mrs, WiUdns called^ ^ Come here, boys.^ 

The boys replied, "We^ll be there in a minnte, 
mother." 

When they entered the door their mother said, " A 
telegram says yonr nnele has just arrived from South 
Africa.'' 

" Do you really mean it, mother! ^ cried one of the 
boys. 

" Yes, Fm glad to say it is true,'* said she, with a 
happy smile. 

Then the boys asked, " On what train is he comingf " 

You will notice (1) that the first word of these sim- 
ple quotations begins with a capital; (2) that quota- 
tion marks are used before and after the quotation; 
and (3) that a comma is used to separate each quota- 
tion from the rest of the sentence, except when the quo- 
tation is a question. 



LESSON LXXXV 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 

1. A traveller in Africa — a lion roaming across the 
desert — a deep diasm in the distance. 

2. The man's danger — ^approach of the lion — ^the 
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traveller's device — Ins coat and hat raised on a stick 
above a heap of sand near the chasm — the lion's leap. 
TriltkestMT. 

LESSON LXXXVI 

d:vided quotations 

If we write, Helen said, **The cherry-tree is in full 
bloom, mother/' what do we represent Helen as saying f 
Explain why quotation marks are put before The and 
after mother. But if we write, "Mother," said Helen, 
**the cherry-tree is in full bloom," we divide the quota- 
tion into two parts. 

You wiU notice that quotation marks are placed be- 
fore and after each of the parts of the quotation. Ton 
will notice, also, that the two words, said Helen, which 
are inserted between the parts of the quotation, are 
separated from the rest of the s^itence by commas. 

"Soldiers,** shouted our commander, "we must 
drive the enemy from yonder hilL" 

What are the parts of the last quotation! What 
are the words inserted between these parts! Explain 
the use of the quotation marks; of the commas. 

LESSON LXXXVn 

FOR DICTATION 

Little Red Ridixg Hood 

Many years ago there lived in a distant land a little 
girl with bright golden hair and cheeks like red roses. 
When she was five years old her grandmother made 
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her a red hood, and from tha^t time she was called 
Little Red Riding Hood. 

One day her mother said to her, " Can you go alone 
to your grandmother's house and take her some cakes 
and butter?" 

" Yes, mother,'' said Little Red Riding Hood, " I 
can easily find the way." 

After putting the cakes and butter into a basket for 
her little daughter, the mother said, '^Good-by, Little 
Red Riding Hood. Go as quickly as you can, and try 
to get back before night." 

As the child went singing through the woods she 
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met a wolf. ** Good-morning, little girl," said he, 
"where are yon going?" 

"I am taking some cakes and bntter to grand- 
mother," was Little Red Riding Hood's reply. 

"Where does she live! " asked the wolf. 

**In the white house just beyond the woods," an- 
swered she. 

"We will both go to see your grandmother," said 
the wolf. " You go one way and I will go another." 

What did Little Red Riding Hood's mother say to 
her one day! Explain the quotation marks. What is 
the first word of the quotation! With what kind of 
letter does it begin! Is the quotation here simple or 
divided! How do you know! 

V/hat was Little Red Riding Hood's answer to her 
mother's question! Give her exact words. As this 
answer is written here is it a simple or a divided quo- 
tation! What words are inserted between the parts 
of the quotation! 

What did the wolf say when the child met him! 
How do you know! Explain all the other quotation 
marks used in the lesson. 

LESSON LXXXVin 

A DESCRIPTION 
Brickmaking 

The making of bricks is much like making mud-pies 
and playing with mud-balls. The clay of which the 
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bricks are made is, of course, nothing but wet mud, 
rather tougher than the ordinary mud in the streets. 
It is made still tougher by being stirred and kneaded. 
Then it is squeezed into the shape of a brick. But 
instead of hands, which are useful in making mud- 
balls, there is a press, which can squeeze harder than 
a hundred or perhaps a thousand hands like yours. 
After the bricks come out of the press they keep 
their shape very well, but they are not yet ready for 
use. They have to dry and harden for days in long 
covered racks. Then they are piled carefully together 
and baked by a slow fire. The broken and discolored 
bricks are sorted out, and the rest are then ready for 
the mason. 

Read this description slowly and thoughtfully. Does 
it give you definite ideas about brickmaking? If so, 
describe the process as well as you can. 

Perhaps you have seen a blacksmith shoeing a horse, 
a farmer ploughing a field or planting corn, or a car- 
penter putting up a fence. Can you tell so plainly 
how any of these things was done that you can make 
it clear to someone else? 

Perhaps you prefer to describe something that you 
know more about. If so, do it. 




LESSON LXXXIX 

A STORY FROM PICTURES 

Tell the story suggested by this series of pictures. 
Think out what you wish to say before you begin to 
say it. 
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LESSON XC 

FOR DICTATION 
Holidays and Dates 

1. Last New Year's Day we had a skating party in 
the park. 

2. On February 12 we commemorate Lincoln's Birth- 
day. 

3. George Washington was bom on February 22, 
1732. 

4. It is the custom to decorate the soldiers' graves 
on Memorial Day. 

5. Labor Day is the first Monday in September. 

6. Thanksgiving Day is observed throughout the 
United States on the last Thursday of November. 

What holiday is named in the first sentence! In 
the second sentence! In the third! In the fourth! In 
the fifth! In the sixth! With what kind of letter do 
all these names of holidays begin! 

Write the names of any other holidays you can recall. 

The names of all holidays should begin with capital 
letters. 

Note carefully the correct form of writing the dates. 

Copy the following dates, obserring all the marks of punctu- 
ation :— 

March 4, 1901; Feb. 12, 1809; Feb. 22, 1902; July 4, 
1776; Jan. 8, 1815; June 14, 1777; Dec. 25, 1776. 
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LESSON XCI 

FOR READING AND CONVERSATION 

To THE Fringed Gentian^ 

Thou blossom bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven's own blue, 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night; 

Thou comest not when violets lean 

O'er wandering brooks and springs unseen. 

Or columbines, in purple dressed. 

Nod o'er the ground-bird's hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late and com'st alone. 
When woods are bare and birds are flown. 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his end. 

Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky. 
Blue— blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when 1 shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart. 
May look to heaven as I depart. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BBTANT. 
» See Lesson VI, On Reading Poetry. 
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The i)oet sees before him a blue gentian, and ad- 
dresses it as though it conld hear and understand hinL 
His plain words mean about this: "Blue flower, that 
openest in the early morning, thou dost not come in 
the spring but just before winter. Thy blossom, sky- 
blue, seems to look to heaven like a blue eye. In my 
last hour, I too would look heavenward.** 

In what line do you find no picture? Just what is 
meant by ** colored with the heaven's own blue**? At 
what time of day does "the quiet light succeed the 
keen and frosty night**? Would the fourth line of 
the poem be improved by writing, " Follows the sharp 
and chilly night**? In what season do "violets lean 
o*er wandering brooks**? What is meant by **the aged 
year**? How late in the year does the gentian come? 
How blue is this flower? What is cerulean? 

The flower, with its blue eye, seems to look to heaven. 
What thought does this suggest to the poet*s feeling? 
How much in the poem is mere description, and how 
much is something else? 



LESSON xcn 

A MODEL LETTER 

Maple Grove, VL, 

March 27, 1902. 
My dear George, 

You must try to come up here while we are making 
maple sugar. This is one of the best sugar seasons 
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we have had for years. The nights are clear and 
frosty, and the days are warm and bright. 

Yesterday we bored more than a hundred trees, and 
drove in little spouts. From these you can see the 
sweetish sap drip, drip, drip into the wooden pails. 
You would hardly believe it could run so fast. Then 
we take the sap and boil it in big kettles. At first 
you would think it was only so much water. But it 
grows thicker and thicker till it becomes syrup. If 
you boil it long enough and then cool it on snow you 
get something like soft wax. 

The men know just the right time to stop the boil- 
ing so as to make the sugar. They stir it and stir 
it till you would think their arms would ache (I know 
mine do now), and then they pour the thick liquid into 
moulds and tubs and pails. 

We shall be out here in this camp for a week or two, 
and we can easily make room for you. If you come 
this week I think you may be sure of good weather. 

Your sincere friend, 

Frank Avery. 

Copy this letter neatly* Then examine your work to see whether 
it is correct. 



LESSON XCIII 

LETTER FORMS 

By looking closely at the letter in the preceding 
lesson we find that it is made up of several parts. 
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The writer, Frank Avery, who is at Maple Grove, 
Vt., wishes to tell something to his friend, George 
Brown, who lives at Albany, N. Y. Frank first lets 
George know where he is and when the letter is writ- 
ten. This he does in the Heading. 

Frank next addresses his friend as **My dear 
George," and then tells about the good time he is hav- 
ing at the camp. This form of address at the begin- 
ning of a letter is called the Salutation. 

After Frank has said all he wishes to say he adds 
to the main part, or Body, of his letter the words, 
" Your sincere friend," and then writes his own name, 
or Signature. 

LESSON XCIV 

THE HEADING OF A LETTER 

1. Plymouth, Mass., 

May 15, 1902. 

2. 126 Seneca Street, 

Seattle, Wash., 
April 4, 1903. 

3. 142 Summit Avenue, 

St. Paul, Minn., 
Jan. 18, 1900. 

4. Chapel Hill, N. C, June 4, 1902. 

Unless your letter is brief, you should leave a mar- 
gin of about two inches at the top. In case your letter 
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is short, it will look better if written so that the space 
above it shall be about as wide as that below. The 
heading should be placed near the right margin of 
the sheet, and may be written in one, two, or three 
lines, as the writer chooses. A period should always 
stand at the end of the heading. 

Copy each of the four headinirs here gijen» Notiee where the 
COMMAS appear. Explain the nse of all the periods. Be rery eare- 
fal, when copying the headinirsy to be^n the lines in them jnst as 
they are arranged here. 

Imagine yonrself in the following places on the dates named, and 
write correct headings for letters :— 

1. October 28, 1901; city of Cleveland; State of 
Ohio ; you are with a friend at 86 Euclid Avenue. 

2. You are living at 36 Charter Oak Place, in Hart- 
ford, Conn.; you are writing your letter on July 4, 
1903. 

3. You are at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; your 
letter is written March 30, 1903. 

4. You are with your parents at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, 111.; your letter is written October 
18, 1902. 

5. Write a heading of three lines for each of the 
following groups of items: District of Columbia; 178 
Massachusetts Avenue; city of Washington; month 
of March ; the third day of the month ; 1902. City of 
Plainfield; State of New Jersey; 94 W. 7th Street; 
the last day of May; 1903. 
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LESSON XCV 

FOR STUDY AND MEMORIZING 

Song 

The year's at the spring, 
And the day's at the mom ; 
Morning's at seven; 
The hill-side's dew-pearled: 
The lark's on the wing ; 
The snail's on the thorn; 
God's in his heaven — 
All's right with the world ! 

From Pippa PataeB— ROBERT BROWNING, 

The poet wishes in these few lines to express the 
feeling that a bright spring morning stirs in his mind. 

Do you notice how the poet mentions the most gen- 
eral facts first, but finally notes even the snail on the 
thorn f The brightness of the morning fills his heart, 
and he is sure that " God's in his heaven " and there- 
fore that ** All's right with the world." 

What is the meaning of "year's at the spring"; 
" day's at the mom " ; " Morning's at seven " ; " hill- 
side's dew-pearled " f In year's, day's, etc., what does 
's stand for! 

LESSON XCVI 

THE SALUTATION OF A LETTER 

By referring to Lesson XCn, you will notice that 
Frank's letter begins with the words, "My dear 
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George." Such words of address form what is called 
the Salutation of a letter. You will observe that this 
salutation stands on the line below the heading, that 
it begins not far from the left margin, and that it is fol- 
lowed by a comma. 

Copy the following salutations: My dear Mother; 
Dear Friend; My dear Friend; My dear Uncle Robert; 
Dear Sir ; My dear Sir ; Dear Uncle John. In copying 
these have you put a comma after each! Have you 
put capitals where they are used in the book! 

In writing business letters or letters to strangers 
we are much more formal than Frank was when he 
wrote to George, or than you or I would be in writing 
to a friend. For example, if you were going to send 
an order to the publishers of this book, you might 
place, immediately after the heading, the following 
address : — 

Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, 

153-157 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

In this address notice (1) that the first word, 
"Messrs.," begins at the margin on the left; (2) that 
each line begins a little to the right of the line pre- 
ceding; and (3) that a comma stands at the end of 
each line except the last. 

The entire letter containing your book order would 
be written something like this: — 
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Dover, Del., 
May 22, 1903. 
Messrs. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

Dear Sirs: — Please send me by express six sets of 
Adams's History of the United States. 

Yours very truly, 

John E. Barrows. 

What is the heading here! What does it show! 
What is the address! What does it show! What is 
the salutation! What the body of the letter! 

Note. — A comma and dash are sometimes used after the saluta- 
tion, sometimes a colon, and sometimes a colon and dash. 



LESSON XCVII 

THE COMPLIMENTARY ENDING AND THE WRITER'S SIGNATURE 

Again referring to the letter which serves as our 
model in Lesson XCII, we find that after writing the 
body of the letter Frank closes with the words, " Your 
sincere friend," and then adds his' signature. Such a 
phrase as, **Your sincere friend, '^ is called the Com- 
plimentary Ending. It begins with a capital letter, and 
is followed by a comma. 

The first word only in the complimentary ending 
begins with a capital letter. 
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Cop7 the foUowingr complimentary endingrs :— 

Your affectionate sister; Your loving son; Your 
loving daughter; Sincerely yours; Cordially yours; 
Faithfully yours; Your sincere friend; Very truly 
yours; Respectfully yours. 

After making your copy, examine your work. Are 
your capital letters in the right places! Have you 
put a conama after each complimentary ending! 

In all your letter-writing make your spelling, your 
penmanship, and your punctuation as accurate as 
possible. You can never safely be slipshod in any 
of these matters. If you are writing a friendly letter, 
you ought not to compel your friend to waste time in 
trying to read poor writing. If you are writing a 
business letter, you cannot afford to be careless in 
what you say and in your manner of saying it. 

LESSON XCVIII 

THE ADDRESS OF A LETTER' 

Before posting your letter you must indicate on the 
envelope the name and place of residence of the per- 
son to whom the letter is to be sent. This is called 
the Address, and usually occupies three or four lines. 
It should be placed near the centre of the envelope, 
as indicated in the example. Examine the addresses 

' If the teacher prefers the more formal term Superscription for the 
address written on the envelope, the substitution will be easy. 
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here given, and copy them upon paper about the size 
of an ordinary envelope. Notice that a comma is put 
after every line except the last, where a period is used. 

Example 1. 




Mr. Henry M. Gross, 

Warehouse Point, 

Hartford Co., 
Conn. 



The first line here, as you will observe, contains the 
name of the person for whom the letter is intended, 
the second the name of the place where he lives or is 
supposed to be, the third the name of the county, and 
the last the name of the State. 

Example 2. 

Mr. Allan E. Thorndyke, 

27 Cedar Street, 
Madison, 
Ohio. 
What does the first line of Example 2 contain? The 
second? The third? The fourth? 
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Example 3. 

Miss Helen A. Street, 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Post Office Box 175. 

Cop7 Example 8« 

Write suitable addresses for the foUowingr letters :^ 

To Charles Scribner's Sons, doing business at 153- 
157 Fifth Avenue in New York City; to Dr. E. W. 
Church, living at 208 Euclid Avenue in Cleveland, 
Ohio; to Mr. Daniel H. Gilmore, Box 985, St. Paul, 
Minn. ; to Mr. William T. Grant, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 



LESSON XCIX 

FOR READING AND MEMORIZING 

There are notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren, 
And the gossip of swallows through all the sky ; 
The ground-squirrel gayly chirps by his den, 
And the wilding bee hums merrily by. 

The clouds are at play in the azure space 

And their shadows at play on the bright-green vale. 

And here they stretch to the froHc chase, 

And there they roll on the easy gale. 

Prom The Qladnew of Nature-WILLIAM OULLEN BRYANT, 

Stndy the first stanza untU yon can write it from dictation. 
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LESSON C 

A DICTATION REVIEW 

"Pray, who are you, beautiful creature!" inquired 
Pandora. 

" I am to be called Hope ! " answered the sunshiny 
figure. 

" Your wings are colored like the rainbow ! " ex- 
claimed Pandora. " How very beautiful ! " 

"Yes, they are like the rainbow," said Hope, "be- 
cause, glad as my nature is, I am partly made of tears 
as well as of smiles." 

" And will you stay with us," was the inquiry, " for- 
ever and ever! " 

"As long as you need me," said Hope, with her 
pleasant smile. " Yes, my dear children, and I know 
something very good and beautiful that is to be given 
you hereafter! " 

" Oh tell us," they exclaimed, " tell us what it is ! ^' 

" Do not ask me," replied Hope, putting her finger 
on her rosy mouth. " Trust in my promise, for it is 
true." 

" We do trust you," cried Epimetheus and Pandora, 
both in one breath. 

Adapted from Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

Study this lesson until you can write it correctly from dictation. 
Explain erery use here of quotation marks. Why is a comma used 
before ^^ beautiful creature " in the first sentence ? 

Notice the comma after <^ Tes.'' Does a comma usually follow 
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• fc i ii ie elwely ia 7««r reafiairy T^^^ will lewa Back ak^vt pascta- 



LESSON CI 

A LETTER 

Woodlake Camp, Maine, 

August 10, 1901. 
My dear Greorge, 

We have been here two weeks and hope to stay three 
weeks longer. I have never seen a place I liked so welL 
We have a log house with five rooms and a big veran- 
da, and we can lie in our hammocks and see every 
evening a great hawk wheel round and round, swoop 
down to the lake, and come up with a flapping fish in 
his claws. Some of us are out fishing every day, and 
we can tell stories you would hardly believe of what 
we have caught. 

I am scarcely old enough to have a gun, and I have 
to let the others do most of the hunting. But yester- 
day Long Jim — that's the guide, you know — said I 
might go with the party if I would keep behind him 
all the time and not make any noise. We started very 
early in the morning, and were gone all day. The 
guide knew every little path through the woods, and 
went straight ahead, even where the trees were so thick 
that none of us could see the faintest trace of a road. 
We had to go very quietly so as not to frighten the 
deer, and we could not shoot any of the birds, though 
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they were very near ns. After three hours* hard walk- 
ing we saw a herd of six deer, and crept within a 
hundred yards of them. They were so pretty that it 
seemed a pity to hurt them. But four of our party 
fired and killed one outright, and badly wounded an- 
other. All the rest rushed away so fast that we could 
not get near to them again. We had a great feast 
of venison last night. It doesn't taste exactly like meat 
you get at home, and perhaps you would not relish it 
But I do. 

Let me know as soon as you can whether we may 
expect you here for the last week of the month. You 
must come if you can. 

Always your friend, 

Frank Hinton. 

Take this letter as a reading-lesson, and read it 
slowly and distinctly. Is it natural! Do you like itT 
Does Frank write as if he had a clear outline before 
him to help him T 

Who wrote this letter! Where! When! To whom! 
What is the heading of the letter! Where are conmias 
used in the heading! 

What is the address in the letter! The compliment- 
ary ending! Notice the punctuation used for each. 
You should thoroughly study the proper forms to be 
used in letter-writing, and commit them to memory. 

In order to write a good letter you must be perfectly 
natural in everything you say. You may tell about 
what you have seen, what you have heard, what you 
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have done, what you think. You may have read an 
interesting book, and want to tell someone about it. 
You may wish to go somewhere, and you write to ask 
permission. You may want a situation where you can 
earn some money, and you write to explain what you 
can do. These are only a few of the many things you 
might put into your letters. 

Write Georgre's answer to the InTltation, and let him tell how he 
has been spendingr his yacation. Ton may imagine that yon are 
Oeorgre, and write in the first person. First think what yon wish to 
say, then write yonr brief hints, and lastly write yonr letter. By 
followingr these sngrgrestions not only will yon write a good, interest- 
ing letter, but yon will in time write without much elTort. 



LESSON CII 

A TOPICAL OUTLINE FOR A LETTER 

An Exciting BASEBAiiL Match 

1. The reputation of our village baseball nine — ^the 
challenge from a rival team — the acceptance. 

2. We go to Crosby — the crowd — the umpire. 

3. The game opens — its progress — our nine far 
ahead. 

4. The last inning begins with an even score — other 
side makes two runs and has all bases filled — great 
excitement — a fine double-play. 

5. How we won the game — ^thrilling incident of the 
final inning. 

6. A noisy trip home after the game. 
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LESSON cm 

A LETTER TO YOUR FRIEND 

Yon have told several stories from brief hints since 
you began to study this book. Now we are going to 
ask you to do the same thing, but to put your story 
into the form of a letter. You are probably beginning 
to find story-telling easy when you have the hints to 
guide your thoughts. You need just such an outline 
before you when you write a letter to a friend. For 
of course you would not write to him at all unless you 
had something to say. 

If, then, you have something of interest that you 
wish to tell in a letter to your friend Jack who lives 
in a distant city, first think it all out clearly, and then 
write your outline. Suppose you wish to tell him about 
a money-making scheme that you and five of your play- 
mates contrived and carried out. You might have for 
your guidance the following topics: — 

1. The plan of five friends and myself to make 
some money — our Indian encampment — the wigwams, 
bright-colored blankets. 

2. Our dress — robes — feathers. 

3. Bows and arrows — shooting at a mark. 

4. The attack — ^the warwhoop — lour applause from 
the audience. 

5. Success of the entertainment. 

Be sure that the form of your letter is correct. 
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LESSOX CIV 

FOR STUDY 




Ths Wixbmili. 

Bdiold! n giant am I 

Aloft here in mj tovor. 

With my granite jaws I deroor 

Tlie maize, and the wheat, and the nre. 
And grind them into flour. 



I lock down orer the farms ; 

In the fields of grain I see 
The hanrest that is to be. 

And I fling to the air mj arms. 
For I know it is all for me. 
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I hear the sound of flails 

Far off, from the threshing-floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 

And the wind, the wind in my sails. 
Louder and louder roars. 

I stand here in my place. 

With my foot on the rock below. 
And whichever way it may blow 

I meet it face to face. 

As a brave man meets his foe. 

And while we wrestle and strive 

My master, the miller, stands 

And feeds me with his hands; 
For he knows who makes him thrive. 

Who makes him lord of lands. 

On Sundays I take my rest; 

Church-going bells begin 

Their low, melodious din; 
I cross my arms on my breast. 

And all is peace within. 

EENRT WAD8WORTH LONGFELLOW. 

This is the first poem we have had in which the 
subject of the piece is presented as speaking. Here 
we have a windmill, perched high enough to look across 
the country, and reviewing, as though it could think 
and speak, the various things that make up its life. 
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What is a giant T Where have you seen oneT What 
are the "giant jaws" of the mill! What is maize, 
and what is the more conunon name! What does the 
windmill mean by saying, "I fling to the air my 
arms " f Look at the picture. In what season is the 
harvest! What are the sails? See the picture. What 
does the giant mean by saying that all the harvest is 
for him! What is a flail! How is it used! Are 
flails very conamon now! Why not! What is a thresh- 
ing-floor! 

What does the giant mean by saying that his foot 
is on the rock! And how does he meet the wind " face 
to face"! What is a foe! Does a foe ever "wrestle 
and strive"! How does the miller feed the giant! 
Have you seen him do it! What word can you use for 
thrive? What is a " melodious din " ! What is meant 
to be suggested by crossing the arms on the breast! 
Do folded arms mean that one is very busy! 



LESSON CV 

A STORY FROM PICTURES 

The Apple Thieves 

Who are these boys! Where are they! What is the 
boy pointing at in the first picture! Which picture 
should come second! Why! What have the boys 
done! What happens next! Who is the man! In 
the picture that you think should come last, what are 
the boys doing! Tell the whole story. Among other 




The Apple Thieves 

things, tell what you think the boys said when they 
first saw the tree ; what the man said to the boys ; and 
what excuses they made. 
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LESSON CVI 

A DICTATION REVIEW 

1. Benjamin Franklin of Philadelphia was a noted 
American. 

2. In June, 1752, he proved that lightning is the 
same as electricity. 

3. For this important discovery he received the title 
of Doctor from some of the leading universities of 
Europe. 

4. Dr. Franklin was also a great statesman. He 
was one of the men appointed to write the Declaration 
of Independence. 

5. It was he who said during the discussion over 
signing that paper, "Yes, we must indeed all hang 
together, or assuredly we shall all hang separately." 

Explain the use of every capital used in the fore- 
going sentences. Why are quotation marks used in 
the last sentence? Notice the punctuation of the date 
in the second sentence. What abbreviation do you find 
in this lesson! Write a list of eight abbreviations, 
placing opposite them the words for which they stand. 

LESSON CVII 

A STORY FOR PARAGRAPH DIVISION 

The Boy at the Dyke 

Most of Holland is lower than the level of the sea, and if 
it were not protected by great dykes or dams it would be 
many feet under water. The dykes are very carefully 
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watched so that there may be no leak. But one day, after 
a great storm, as a small boy was playing on one of the dykes, 
he saw a tiny stream of water making its way through the 
turf at the bottom of the dyke. So small was the stream 
that at first he hardly noticed it. But it grew larger and 
larger, though it was still very small. " If that goes on," 
said he to himself, " it will flood the whole country." He 
tried to plug the hole with stones and grass, but found that 
nothing would check the water except his finger. With true 
Dutch patience the brave boy thrust his finger into the leak, 
and during the long cold night kept back the flood. In the 
morning he was found, chilled and weary, but still at his 
post. And thus oYie small boy saved Holland. 

How many sentences of this story are used to tell 
about the dykes of Holland? How many to tell about 
the leak discovered? How many to tell about the 
brave boy's all-night struggle? 

Copy the story, but make it into three paragraphs to correspond 
with the followingr topics :— 

1. The dykes of Holland. 

2. The leak discovered. 

3. The brave boy's all-night straggle. 

Note. — If the pupil has not a clear idea of the form of a para- 
graph he may be required to copy a few short paragraphs from 
school-readers or other books. This lesson is intended to show 
what a paragraph is. The exact division of paragraphs may seem 
somewhat difficult, but we know from long experience that it is not 
beyond the capacity of most pupils of the higher intermediate 
and grammar grades in elementary schools. 
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LESSON CVIII 

A STORY FOR PARAGRAPH DIVISION 

Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp 

An old Arabian story tells of a poor boy named Aladdin 
who got possession of a magic lamp. When this lamp was 
rubbed, a slave appeared who provided anything that the 
owner demanded. Aladdin asked for rich food, splendid 
clothing, precious stones, and a great palace, and all came 
as he desired. By and by Aladdin married the daughter of 
the ruler of China, and thought his good fortune would never 
end. But he carelessly allowed the precious lamp to grow 
rusty, and finally lost it. His wealth dwindled away, his 
palace vanished into the air, and he became as poor as he 
had ever been. Sooner or later the careless man is likely 
to suffer. 

Divide this story into two paragraphs, each havingr its own topic. 
What is the first topic I What the second I If ow copy the story, 
makingr a paragraph for each topic. 

Make a copy of all the words of three syllables in this story. 

Note. — Of course the pupils will need much help in this lesson. 
Even practised writers would not exactly agree in their wording 
of the topics, nor is such agreement important. The question is. 
What is the central thought about which the first three sentences 
cluster, and what topic expresses this thought? In the same way. 
What is the leading thought of the remaining sentences, and 
what topic may be used for this thought? 
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LESSON CIX 

FOR DICTATION AND MEMORIZING 
Peoveebs 

1. A good name is rather to be chosen than great 
riches. 

2. It is better to take many injuries than to give one. 

3. A thing well done is twice done. 

4. Drive thy business or it will drive thee. 

5. Judge yourself by the friends you form. 

6. Words pay no debts. 

Tell In your own language the meaning of each of these proTerbs. 



LESSON CX 
A DICTATION REVIEW 

1. Two boys were on their way to school. 

2. " Fred," said one of them, " have you ever been 
in New YorkT" 

3. "Yes, Allen," answered the other, "I went last 
April with Mr. Smith." 

4. "Did he show you the Brooklyn Bridge, across 
the East Eiverf " 

5. "Yes, but I suppose you know, Allen, that the 
East River is not a river at all." 

6. " Of course I do. It is only a strait connecting 
Long Island Sound with the Atlantic Ocean.'* 

7. "I crossed the Hudson River when we went to 
Jersey City." 
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8. " You must have learned a good deal of geogra- 
phy on that trip." 

9. " Yes, I did," said Fred, as both boys passed into 
the school-house. 

Explain the use of all the capitals in these sentences. 
What were Fred's words as quoted in the third sen- 
tence! What mark of punctuation follows the word 
yes in the fifth sentence and in the ninth? Why are 
quotation marks used in the fourth, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth sentences! 

LESSON CXI 

FOR READING AND MEMORIZING 




Calling the Flowees 

Hark, how the black-bird whistles ! 

Hark, how the song-sparrow trills! 

What are they calling with snow-flakes falling, 

And April cold on the hills? 

And what is the chick-a-dee saying? 

And what do the blue-birds mean? 
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You'd think by their playing, they'd all come Maying, 

When hardly a border is green. 

Ho, ho ! they're as wise as merry ; 

They know what the sun is about. 

And all without worry, they twitter and hurry. 

Inviting the flowers to come out. 

GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 

Make a copy of this poem. Be careful about your spellingr, 
pnnctnatlon, and use of capitals. What contractions do yon find in 
the poem I Write the words these contractions stand for. 



LESSON CXII 

THE CARET AND THE HYPHEN 

Sometimes when writing we accidentally omit a 
word. In such a case we should supply the word as 
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in the following sentence, and use a caret ( A ) to in- 
dicate where the word should be inserted: — 



In the spring-time the birds begin to early in the 



To separate the syllables of a word, especially in 
the dictionary, the hyphen (-) is sometimes used, as 
in mww-storm. But in ordinary writing we do not need 
it except in writing some compound words and in 
carrying over part of a word to another line. The 
hyphen at the end of the line indicates that the re- 
mainder of the word is carried over to the next line. 
But in this use of the hyphen we must never divide a 
syllable. 

It is important, therefore, to give attention to the 
division of words into syllables, for unless you know 
what the syllables are you cannot use the hyphen cor- 
rectly in separating them. 



LESSON CXIII 

A STORY FOR A TOPICAL OUTLINE 
Midas 

Midas was a rich king. But he wished to be still richer 
and asked the god Bacchus to grant that everything he 
touched might be turned to gold. 

When his prayer was answered the king was filled with 
delight. He touched his robe, and it tiu-ned to gUstening 
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gold. He touched the walls of his palace, and instantly saw 
them gleaming yellow in the sun. When he sat down to his 
feast, the table, his royal seat, and all the dishes became gold 
as soon as they were touched. He tried to drink from his 
golden goblet, but the rich wine turned to gold when it came 
to his lips. The splendid feast tempted him to eat, but no 
sooner did he touch a morsel of food than it became a solid 
lump of gold. 

In his terror the king cried out to Bacchus for aid, and 
confessed that he now saw his folly. The god told him to 
bathe in the river that ran beside his palace, and he would 
become again as he had been. The king bathed as he was 
directed, and was freed from the golden curse, but all the 
sands of the river became shining sands of gold. 

How many paragraphs do yon And in this story ? Sngrgest a 
topic for each. With the topical ontline before yon, tell the story in 
your own words. 

Note. — If the pupils are young they may find it somewhat dif- 
ficult at first to suggest a topic for each paragraph. But they 
tvUl make rapid progress in doing this, especially if they get con- 
siderable practice, 

LESSON CXIV 

A STORY FOR THE SELECTION OF TOPICS 

Icarus and DcedaltLs 

Dfledalus was a wonderful artist and builder. He had 
carved beautiful statues and invented useful tools. He had 
constructed in the island of Crete a strange building in which 
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men might wander for weeks and never find the way out. 
Such a workman was too valuable to lose, and he was kept a 
prisoner by the king of Crete. 

Meanwhile Daedalus quietly fashioned a pair of wings for 
himself and for his son Icarus, and flew out across the sea. 
But the boy's wings were fastened on with wax, and when he 
flew too near the sun the wax melted, the wings dropped off^, 
and Icarus fell into the sea. Daedalus could not rescue his 
son, but he himself flew to land, and thus saved his own life. 

How many paragraphs are there in this story 1 How do yon 
know? Copy each of them. Make such a topic for each as yon 
would hare made if yon had written the story after hearing some- 
one tell it. 

LESSON CXV 

TOPICAL OUTLINES 

Animals in Hot oe Cold Countries 

Can you answer some of the following questions 
about any animals living in a hot country! About 
any living in a cold country! 

1. What is their appearance! 

2. Where do they live! 

3. What are some of their habits! 

4. What do they eat! 

5. Are they harmful or useful! If so, in what ways! 

Soil and Its Uses 

1. What makes rocks wear away! 

2. How do brooks and streams distribute soil! 
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Have you watched the gutters in the street after 
showers! If so, what did you observe! 

3. What is the difference between poor and fertile 
soils! 

4. If soil feeds plants, and plants feed animals, and 
animals feed you, how are you dependent upon soil for 
food! 

Rain 

1. Where does it come from! 

2. Where does it go! 

3. Of what use is it! 

COAIi 

1. What is coal! 

2. How is it mined! 

3. What can be done with it! 

Note. — We suggest these outlines merely as samples of the 
sort of written work that may he done with much profit in connec- 
tion with the teaching of geography. Of course such work may 
he indefinitely extended and applied. 



LESSON CXVI 

A STORY SUGGESTED 

1. The organ, the monkey, the strange dress of the 
organ-grinder. 

2. The story he told me of his early life. 

How many mental pictures can yon see % Write as good a story 
as yon can. 
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LESSON CXVII 

FOR READING AND CONVERSATION 
Lullaby 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow. 

Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 

Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest on mother's breast. 

Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 

Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

In this little poem we learn that the father of the 
sleeping child is out on the ocean. The mother first 
addresses the wind and then her little child. 

How does the mother wish the wind to "breathe 
and blow "? Does the word breathe tell you anything 
about the wind? What is a " dying moon "? Why is 
the moon called the " silver moon " I Were the sails 
of silver, or did they only look like silver! 
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LESSON CXVIII 

THE SUGGESTION OF TOPICS FOR PARAGRAPHS 




How the Bridge was Saved 

In the early spring of 1869 the snow lay deep in the woods 
about the head- waters of the Hudson. Then came a sudden 
thaw with heavy rains, and raised the river to a great height. 
Thousands of logs burst their moorings in the river, swept 
down the rapids, and plunged over a high, roaring fall. 

Just below the fall was a long, covered wooden bridge, 
resting at the ends on stone abutments and supported in the 
centre by a wooden pier. When the great logs came shoot- 
ing over the fall, they battered with fearful force against 
the abutments and the pier. Soon they crushed in the stone 
facing of the abutments, and then with a crash and a roar 
they broke away the wooden pier. The great bridge trem- 
bled, and everyone expected to see it swept away. But a 
large force of men hastened to the river-banks with huge 
ropes and tough young trees, twined the trees about the 
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strong timbers, and firmly secured the ropes high up the 
slopes. Below the bridge the swollen river raged and foamed, 
but the ropes held fast and tied the bridge to the banks. 

How many paragraphs in this description? What 
topic would you suggest for each? Write the descrip- 
tion from memory, using the same number of para- 
graphs as you find in the book. 

Study the first paragraph until jon can write it from dictation. 



LESSON CXIX 

A STORY BEGUN 

A Break in the Levee 

Along the lower Mississippi the land rises so little 
above the level of the river that it has to be protected 
by long lines of raised banks called levees. 

1. The farm-house surrounded by trees — the family 
and the servants. 

2. The heavy rains — ^the high water — the signs of 
a break in the levee. 

3. Efforts to strengthen the bank — ^failure — escape 
in boats. 

Bo not tr J to tell this stor j until jon hare thought about it long 
enough to hare definite ideas. 




LESSON CXX 

A STORY FROM A PICTURE 
The Bold Puppy and the Geese 
Which of these pictures should come first? Why! 
Which picture should be second? What are the parts 
of the story that are not told by the pictures? What 
is the dog doing in the picture on the left? What is 
happening in the picture on the right? Why is he 
running away? Now tell the whole story. 
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LESSON CXXI 

A STORY SUGGESTED 

Two boys coming out of a gate at the end of a long 
pathway. At the other end of the pathway a large 
farm-house. Picture to yourself the bam and other 
out-houses near by. Also a grove of trees in front of 
the house. The boys carry fishing-rods. Who are 
these boys? Where are they going? 

Make an ontline of two or three topics, and tell about the flshingr- 
trlp. Be sure to write but one paragraph for each topic. 



LESSON CXXII 

STORIES FROM OUTLINES 
A Picnic Paety 

1. The island in the river — woods and rocks — sum- 
mer-houses — swings. 

2. The party — the boys — the girls — ^how dressed. 

3. The row-boat. 

4. The luncheon on the island. 

5. The sudden storm — the danger — the rescue. 

Make use of the foregoing ontline, and write an account of a pic- 
nic party. Be careful about your paragraphing. Ton should hare 
fire paragraphs to correspond with the fire groups of topics. 

The Cat and the Canary 

1. The gilded cage — the bright yellow canary — ^his 
riioming song. 
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2. The open cage — the morning bath. 

3. The black cat — his hiding-place — his watching- 
what happened. 

Write this story in three paragraphs suggested by the outline. 



LESSON CXXIII 

FOR STUDY 




Old Ironsides 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 

That banner in the sky; 
Beneath it rung the battle shout, 

And burst the cannon's roar ; — 
The meteor of the ocean air 

Shall sweep the clouds no more ! 
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Her deck, once red with heroes' blood, 

Where knelt the vanquished foe, 
When winds were hurrying o'er the flood, 

And waves were white below, 
No more shall feel the victor's tread. 

Or know the conquered knee ; — 
The harpies of the shore shall pluck 

The eagle of the sea! 

O better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep. 

And there should be her grave ; 
Nail to the mast her holy flag. 

Set every threadbare sail. 
And give her to the god of storms. 

The lightning and the gale! 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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The frigate Constitution was one of the most famous 
war-vessels of the eariy American navy. It had taken 
part in many naval battles, and had always come off 
victorious. But the day of the old wooden man-of-war 
was passing, and at last the proposal was made to 
break up Old Ironsides, as the Constitution was af- 
fectionately called. Oliver Wendell Holmes was then 
a young man, but he loved the old vessel and deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent her destruction. The 
result was this poem, which saved the gallant old ship 
from her threatened fate. 

Does the poet mean what he says in the first line! 
If not, why does he say it! Is he trying to shame 
those who want to destroy the vessel! What is an 
ensign! Why should this one be tattered! How does 
the eye dance! Why should one's eye dance to see 
a banner! Was this banner really "in the sky"! 
What is a meteor! Is the meteor in this case a cannon- 
shot or shell! How could it "sweep the clouds"! 
What is a deck! What is a " vanquished foe " ! What 
made the waves white! Was it the winds or something 
else! What shall no more feel "the victor's tread"! 
How could the deck "know the conquered knee"! 
What is a harpy! And who are meant here! Are 
they workmen from the shore! What is the hulk of a 
ship! If the ship is not to be preserved, how would 
the poet destroy her! 

This poem is full of pictures. Is any line with- 
out one! Do you notice how you blur the pictures 
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by putting other words in place of those in the poem I 
Try it. 

Write the first stanza from dictation. 



LESSON CXXIV 

FOR A TOPICAL OUTLINE 

Voice Training in Japan 

The ways of the people of Japan are very unUke ours. 
Their houses are different, their dress is different, their food 
is different. Yet they are among the most interesting people 
in the world. Travellers are dehghted with the pleasant, 
quiet manners of the men and women as they pass each 
other in the street, and the kindliness which they show in their 
home life. We might learn some things from them to our 
own advantage, just as they have learned much from us. 

But we shall probably not care to copy the Japanese 
methods of training a public singer. A girl who wishes to 
go on the public stage must have a clear voice. And this is 
the way she trains it. In cold weather she puts on heavy 
clothing, and climbs up to a scaffold on the roof of her 
house. She has with her an instrument somewhat like a 
banjo or a guitar, which she plays by picking at the strings 
with an ivory pin. To this music she sings by the hour in 
the cold wind until she is so hoarse that she can hardly make 
a sound. But after she has repeated the process many times 
she minds an icy cold day no more than she would a day in 
June. Her voice has become clear, and she is now ready to 
dehght a Japanese audience. 
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Name a suitable topic for each para^aph. After making the 
facts your own, reproduce them in two paragraphs as your topics 
suggest. 

Make two columns, one containing words of two syllables and the 
other of tliree. Are you obserring words so carefully in reading 
that you can spell most of them after you hare studied a page of 
your geography, your arithmetic, or your reading lesson ? 



LESSON CXXV 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 
A FiEE IN THE Woods 

1. The dry summer-grass, brown and withered — 
leaves brown upon the trees — underbrush dry and 
dead. 

2. The passing train — a flying spark — the beginning 
of the fire. 

3. The high wind — the rapid spread of the flames — 
alarm given by farmer's boy — attempt to cheek the 
fire — the heavy rain. 

Tell tlie story liere suggested. 

LESSON CXXVI 

A STORY FOR A TOPICAL OUTLINE 

Dick Whittington and His Cat 

More than five hundred years ago there lived in England 
a poor boy who was all alone in the world. He had heard 
that in London one could find gold in the streets, and he 
naturally was anxious to go there. 
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Old London was very different from the great smoky city 
we know to-day. The streets were narrow and dark, and 
badly paved, if at all. The houses were high, and the upper 
stories overhung the lower until the pointed roofs on one 
side of the street almost touched those on the other side. 

But it seemed a very grand place to Dick €is he walked into 
the city, though he began to feel hungry and he found no 
gold. While he was eying the tempting food displayed in 
the shops, he said aloud to himself, " How I wish I had 
some ! " Just at that moment a rich merchant who was pass- 
ing overheard him and said, " Come with me, then, and you 
shall have all you can eat. But you must help the cook in 
the kitchen." 

Dick reddened, but he W€is too hungry to make objections. 
Presently the merchant turned into a court-yard, unlocked 
the door of his house, and led the boy down a p€issage to 
the great kitchen, where the light of the blazing fire was 
reflected from bright copper pots and pans and huge platters 
of pewter leaning in racks against the wall. " Give this boy 
a good dinner, and then he will help you in the kitchen,'* said 
the merchant to the cook. 

For a time Dick got on very well, but the cook was surly 
and used to beat the boy unmercifully. One day Dick deter- 
mined to run away, and he had already gone some distance, 
when he heard, as he was sitting dreamily by the roadside, 
the bells of Bow Church. " Turn again, Dick Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London,'* they seemed to say. At 
this Dick's courage rose, and he returned to the kitchen. 

Soon after, the merchant, who was sending a ship to 
Morocco, gave each servant the privilege of putting in a 
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venture. Dick had nothing but his favorite cat, which was 
a wonderful mouser, and this he put in as his venture. 

At that time the ruler of Morocco was at his wits' end to 
know how to rid his palace of mice, and he eagerly asked the 
strangers if they could help him. " We have," said one, " an 
animal on our ship that in our language is called a cat. Per- 
haps it may ser\'e you." The mouser was sent for, and soon 
cleared the palace of the mice. Overjoyed, the ruler gave a 
great price for the cat. 

When the vessel returned it was found that Dick's share 
in the profits was larger than that of anyone else. With 
his new capital he began at once tq engage in business for 
himself, and was so successful that he soon held a high place 
among the merchants of London. In due time he married 
the merchant's daughter, was knighted, and three times was 
elected Lord Mayor of London. 

How man J para^aphs in this story 1 Sngrgr^st a topic for each. 
Then, after studying the story further, tell it ft-om your topical out- 
line, and notice how much your topics help you. 



LESSON CXXVII 
A STORY TO BE FILLED OUT 

The Cotton Field 

1. Frank — a boy from the North — his first visit to 
a Southern plantation. 

2. The long, low, comfortable house. 

3. The negroes — their quarters — their songs. 
Frank went out at once to view the plantation. He 
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was attracted by a large field that looked in the dis- 
tance like a great white fleece. Here and there he 
saw what appeared to be balls of black wool moving 
through the field. Presently one of the black balls 
came nearer, and he heard the question, " Has young 
Massa never seen a cotton-field before! " 
Finish the story. 



LESSON CXXVIII 

A DICTATION REVIEW 

1. It was the 10th of April before Grace and I 
planned our first walk into the woods. 

2. We invited our friend. Miss Evans, to go with 
us to look for wild flowers, and she at once consented 
to join us. 
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3. " What do you suppose we shall find! '^ we asked 
Miss Evans. 

4. " Bloodroot, adder's tongue, violets, and i)erhaps 
some other flowers,'^ she replied. 

5. We found all that we expected and even discov- 
ered some plants that we had never seen before. 

In one eolnmn write the names of the months of the year ; in 
another their abbreiriations, if they hare any. Do the same with 
the days of the week. Explain aU the quotation marlu in the 
lesson. 

What is the difference between a simple and a dirided quotation t 
Oire an example of each. 

LESSON CXXIX 

FOR READING AND CONVERSATION 
Break, Break, Break 

Break, break, break. 

On thj cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that mj tongue could utter 

The thoughts that arise in me. 

O well for the fisherman's boy, 

That he shouts with his sister at play! 

O well for the sailor lad. 

That he sings in his boat on the bay! 

And the stately ships go on 

To their haven under the hill ; 
But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 
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Break, break, break, 

At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 
But the tender grace of a day that is dead 

Will never come back to me. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 

The poet has lost a friend, and as he looks out over 
the sea, with its waves breaking ceaselessly against 
the shore, he feels the loneliness of the place. The 
poem merely hints at a sorrow too deep for words. 

Do you note how everything goes on as if the poet 
were not there? The fisherman's boy shouts, the sailor 
lad sings, and the great ships go to their haven. Why- 
is it well that the boys shout and sing? Is it because 
they will have their own troubles later? What keeps 
crowding into the poet's mind? What is meant by *'a 
day that is dead"? 

How many word-pictures can you find in the poem? 
What lines have none? 



LESSON CXXX 

FOR A TOPICAL OUTLINE 
Boys* Sports in Japan 

Children are much alike the world over; and Japanese 
children are more like American children than we sometimes 
think. Of course the heads of American boys are not shaved 
so as to have queer little tufts of black hair left here and 
there; and no American boys wear wooden shoes and flowing 
robes. 
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But Japanese boys are as fond of sports as boys are any- 
where. They fly kites shaped like birds or men or horses ; they 
pelt each other with snow-balls; they spin tops; they run on 
high stilts; they wrestle; they hide in comers, and call out 
softly to indicate where they are. These and many other 
games they^play as eagerly as you do. 

Some of their games are rather rough, but none is so full 
of danger as a sort of war game that they used to play. 
This injured so many of the players that it is now forbidden. 
All the boys of a school or a village would divide themselves 
into two parties, each boy having a red or white flag fastened 
to his back, and on his head a flat plate of earthenware, 
resting on a soft pad. Then the battle would begin. Each 
boy with his bamboo sword would try to smash the plates on 
the heads of the boys of the opposite side. As soon as the 
boy's plate was broken he had to go out of the fight, for his 
head was expected to be broken, too, as in fact it sometimes 
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was. The side that had the smaller number of broken plates 
won the battle. 

Make a topical OBtliae to help 70* hi rep rodvchi? this aceonnt of 
** Boys' Sports ia Japam." Tomr reproiaetioa will be easier if 700 
win jot ilowa a word here aad there to remiad 70a of what 700 want 
to sa7 aader each topic. 

LESSON CXXXI 

FOR TOPIC WORK AND REPRODUCTION 
How Robinson Crusoe Found His Man Friday 

Robinson Crusoe had for many years lived alone on an 
ocean island where he had been wrecked. He had his goats 
and his parrot, but in aU those years he had not spoken to a 
human being. 

One day as he walked beside the sea he spied on the sand 
the print of a human foot. He was terribly frightened, for 
he feared that a savage had been there. From this time on 
he was very careful not to be seen as he went about. He 
usually carried with him one or two heavy guns and other 
weapons, and to make his house secure he had planted so 
many trees that it was entirely hidden from view. 

But though he had not known it, the savages had long 
been in the habit of ccMning to the island to eat the prisoners 
they had taken in war. One day Robinson Crusoe discovered, 
not far away, on the other side of a creek, a party of them 
engaged in their horrid work. As he peered through the 
trees at than he suddenly saw c»ie of the prisoners dash off 
toward the place where he was standing loaded down with 
his weapons. Three of the savages at once pursued, but the 
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escaped prisoner ran like a deer, swam across the stream, 
and drew near the spot where Crusoe was. 

One of the savages could not swim, and turned back. But 
the other two advanced, looking fierce enough. Crusoe 
beckoned to the frightened runaway to come nearer and not 
to be afraid. Then, raising his gun, he shot one of the 
savages dead, and wounded the other. A moment later the 
escaped prisoner killed the wounded savage, and fell down 
in gratitude before his preserver. 

Robinson Crusoe took the man to his home, fed him, and 
named him Friday, in memory of the day on which he was 
rescued. Friday learned rapidly, and was soon able to talk 
in brdcen English with his master. He knew many things 
about the country that his master did not know, and was as 
faithful a servant as any man ever had. 



How MMMj pMTMgTmpk» are tlwre !■ tUs st#rj ! Fiad a implt fer 
eacli. With tUs •■tliae before 70a, write ihe storj la year ewa 
words. What pietares 40 joa get from tlw storj ! Deseribe eack of 
thenu 

Cof J tlw foBirtli farairrapk witli saeli eare thai joa will be able t* 
write it from 4ictatioa witboat a adstake. 



LESSON cxxxn 

FOR TOPIC AND REPRODUCTION WORK 
Wolfe*s Capture of Quebec 

One of the greatest events in the history of America is 
Wolfe's captiu-e of Quebec in 1759. The town was very 
strongly situated on a rock rising three hundred feet above 
the St. Lawrence, and seemed safe against any possible attad^. 
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For many weeks the English army under Wolfe lay out- 
side the town, and vainly tried to find some way of capturing 
it. They had had many fights with the French defenders, 
and had fired hundreds of cannon-balls and shells into the 
town, but they seemed little nearer success than they had been 
for months. 

Wolfe finally discovered a steep path leading up from the 
river to the heights behind the town. He ordered hundreds 
of boats to be got ready, and at two o'clock in the morning 
of a starlit night the long procession floated silently down 
the river with the tide. 

At length the landing was made. The agile soldiers crept 
up the steep, slippery rocks, quickly overpowered the French 
guard stationed there, and shortly after sunrise made a gen- 
eral attack. Wolfe was in the thick of the fight, and was 
twice wounded, but he still led his men. At length a third 
bullet struck him, and he reeled and fell. He had received a 
mortal wound. All at once he heard shouts, " They run, 
they run.'' " Who runs? " asked the dying soldier. " The 
French," was the answer. " Then I die hajJpy," said the 
gallant leader, and spoke no more. ' 

With the fall of Quebec the power of the French was 
broken. From that day to this English-speaking men have 
been the rulers of America. 

Can you imagine the long procession of boats float- 
ing down the river! Also the soldiers struggling up 
the steep rocky cliff! 

Make an outline, and then tell the story orally before yon write 
It, Be eareM about yoor paragraphing. 
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LESSON cxxxin 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

This is a famous Grerman legend of long ago, which 
has been retold by the poet Robert Browning, and a part 
of which is presented here. 

Hamelin Town's in Brunswick, 

By famous Hanover city ; 
The river Weser, deep and wide. 
Washes its wall on the southern side; 
A pleasanter spot you never spied; 

But, when begins my ditty, 
Almost five hundred years ago. 
To see the townsfolk suffer so 

From vermin, was a pity. 

Rats! 
They fought the dogs and killed the cats. 

And bit the babies in the cradles. 
And ate the cheeses out of the vats, 

And licked the soup from the cooks' own ladles, 
Split open the kegs of salted sprats. 
Made nests inside men's Sunday hats, 
And even spoiled the women's chats 
By drowning their speaking 
With shrieking and squeaking 
In fifty different sharps and flats. 
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At last the people flocked to the town hall, and told 
the Mayor and his council that if they could suggest 
no plan for destroying the rats they could not remain 
in oflSce. While they were anxiously discussing the 
situation, there came a tap at the door. 

** C<Mne in ! '' — ^the Mayor cried, looking bigger : 

And in did come the strangest figure! 

His queer long coat from heel to head 

Was half of yellow and half of red, 

And he himself was tall and thin, 

With sharp blue eyes, each like a pin. 

And Ught loose hair, yet swarthy skin. 

No tuft on cheek nor beard on chin. 

But Ups where smiles went out and in ; 

There was no guessing his kith and kin : 

And nobody could enough admire 

The tall man and his quaint attire. 



He advanced to the council-table: 

And, " Please your honours," said he, " I'm able. 

By means of a secret charm, to draw 

All creatures Uving beneath the sun. 

That creep or swim or fly or run. 

After me so as you never saw! 

And I chiefly use my charm 

On creatures that do people harm. 

The mole and toad and newt and viper; 

And people call me the Pied Piper." 
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(And liert ther noticed round id*- nect 

A «carf' of' red and t^ow frtripe. 
To mstcli witL liif coet of iiat self-want diegiie; 

And at tiie scarTfr end liun^ a pipt : 
And litf finggr^ "tiiej noticed- were ever strajm^ 
A* if impatient tt) be plaring 
Upom thifr pip^ a** low it dandled 
Over liifc vesture «) old-fanned- ) 

** If I can rid tout iown of rat* 
Win Ton ^ve Tot a thousand ^ullderhf^ 
** Oner iiftr tliouwind I ** — wuh ti*e exclamation 
Of tbe astonislied Muror and Corparation. 

Lato tbe street tbe Piper stept. 

Smiling first a little smile^ 
Af> if be knew wlwA ma^c nlept 

In bife quiet pipe tbe wbile: 
Tbefi, lie a niusica] adt*pt, 
To blow tbe pipe iiif lipt- be wrinkled, 
And green and blue bit Kbarp eTet> twinkled, 
Lite a candle-iflame wbere salt it. sprinkled; 
And €Tt three sbriH notes tbe pipe uttered. 
You beard as if an armj mutter^; 
And tbe muttering ^Tew to a grumbling; 
And tbe gnmibling grew to a xoigbtj rumbling; 
And out of tbe bouw* tbe rats eaxoe tumbling. 
Great rats^ smal] rats, lean rats, brawnj rats, 
ft'own rats, black rats, grer rats, tawn j rats, 
Grare old plodders, gar jcmng frktere, 

FatbtTs, moibers, undes, cxnisins. 
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Cocking tails and pricking whiskers, 

Families by tens and dozens, 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
From street to street he piped advancing. 
And step for step they followed dancing. 
Until they came to the river Weser, 

Wherein all plunged and perished! 

One rat only escaped to tell the tale. The people 
of Hamelin were delighted, and rang the bells till the 
steeple rocked. But when the Piper asked for his 
thousand guilders the Mayor and his council looked 
blue and tried to beat him down to fifty. Then the 
Piper in anger again put his long pipe to his lips and 
blew soft sweet notes. Presently 

All the little boys and girls. 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls. 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls. 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 

On they went after the Piper till they came to the 
mountain-side. Then a passage in the mountain 
opened like a gate. They went in and were seen no 
more. 

What does "washes its wall" mean? Is spied the 
same as saw, viewed, discovered? What is a ditty? 
Would story mean the samel 

What are vats I What vats are meant? Why does 
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the poet mention " Sunday hats " ! How does shriek- 
ing differ from squeaking? What are ''sharps and 
flats"? 

Why did the Mayor look bigger? Did he wish to 
show off before a stranger? What does figure mean 
here? How many colors did it present? How does 
swarthy differ from black, dark? What is meant by 
tuft? How could ** smiles go out and in''? 

What is a charm? Why was the man called the 
Pied Piper? Look up the word pied in the dictionary. 
What is meant by ''the self -same cheque"? What are 
guilders? 

How can magic sleep in a pipe? Put some expres- 
sion in place of " the while." Why should he wrinkle 
his lips to blow his pipe? What is meant by "came 
tumbling " ? By " cocking tails and pricking whiskers ' ' ? 
By "followed for their lives"? Put other words in 
place of plunged and perished. 

Describe the mental pictures that you get from the 
poem, and then tell the whole story in your own words. 
Describe the troubles caused by the rats; the offer of 
the Piper; and the result. 



LESSON CXXXIV 

TOPICS FOR PARAGRAPHS 

Any of the following topics may be used in writing 
single paragraphs of at least one hundred words: — 
What to Do at a Picnic. 
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How to Sell Tickets for a Ball-Game. 

What Are Fences for? 

My Experience in Making a Collection of Stamps. 

How My Present School- Work Differs from What 
I Had Three Years Ago. 

How to Row a Boat. 

How to Fly a Kite. 

How I Stopped a Quarrel. 

The Study I Like Most, and Why. 

One of My Heroes and the Reasons Why I Admire 
Him. 

LESSON CXXXV 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 




The Boy with Rubber. Boots 

1. Fred's first pair of rubber boots — their size, 

2. Waiting for wet weather. 
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3. The heavy snow — ^the thaw — ^the rain — slosh — 
mnd. 

4. Where Fred went — gutters, puddles, drifts. 

5. His appearance when he returned. 

Write Ite itM7 ia ire iMvsgTNihfi, jw Mgf«i(i4 ia tte MttiMw 



LESSON cxxxn 

DICTATION REVIEW 

1. Robert and Henry were 'searching one spring 
morning for a piece of elder. 

2. They wished to make a whistle by punching out 
the pith. 

3. " I've found one,^ said Robert, " but what a pity, 
I can't use if 

4. " Why not! '' said Henry, and then he turned and 
saw Robert looking at a large brown cocoon, fastened 
by stout silk threads to the joint 

5. " Oh, I see,'' Henry added, " but let's keep it and 
watch what will happen to the cocoon.^ 

6. The boys did so, and found their reward when 
one day they saw the cocoon burst, and out of it came 
a beautiful butterfly. 

7. One of their teachers, Mr. Beers, had told them 
what to look for. 

Wbat Uad ef ^■#UtiMi kare jm !■ the third MBtenoe ! ExplaUi 
the use of all qaotatiMi Marks !■ it : those ia the filth seateaee also. 
What abbreiriatioa is there la the last senteaee ! Write la oae eol- 
UBiii elgrht abbreiriatioas, and la a correspondia^ colaaui the words 
they stand for. 
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LESSON CXXXVII 
A DESCRIPTION FROM AN OUTLINE 




A Circus Parade 

1. Waiting on the streets — crowds of people — ^the 
lemonade seller. 

2. Advance wagon with musicians^the elephants — 
the gilded cages — the monkeys — the three clowns. 

3. United States cavalry — Mexicans — ^mounted In- 
dians — dress — appearance. 

In writing about the parade, pick out wliat interested yon most, 
and describe that in more detail than the rest. 



LESSON CXXXVIII 

FOR REPRODUCTION 
The Death of Sir Philip Sidney 

Of the courtiers of Queen Elizabeth none was braver and 
gentler and more lovable than Sir Philip Sidney. While 
still a young man he had become famous as a scholar and 
poet, but nothing that we know of him is so well worth remem- 
bering as the story of his death. He was a soldier, as almost 
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every man in his day was, and he had been terribly wounded 
in battle. Weak from bleeding he called for water, but as 
he was about to drink he saw a poor wounded soldier looking 
wistfully at the water-bottle but saying nothing. Sidney 
took the cup from his own lips, and offered it to the soldier. 
" Here, poor fellow, drink. Your need is greater than mine." 
A few days later the gallant Sidney died, but his noble deed 
will never be forgotten. 

Read this beautiftil story once silently, and then teU it in yoar 
own langruage. 



LESSON CXXXIX 

FOR CONVERSATION AND REPRODUCTION 

Jason and the Golden Fleece 

An old Greek story tells us that in a far-away land ages 
ago was a Golden Fleece, hanging on an oak tree, and 
guarded by a fierce dragon that never slept. This fleece a 
young Greek named Jason determined to get for himself. 
He therefore prepared a splendid ship which he called the 
Argo^ and chose fifty of the greatest heroes of Greece as his 
companions. 

The ship was rich with golden carvings, and had a mast 
cut from a sacred grove. With the bright purple sail swell- 
ing in the breeze and the fifty oars shining in the sunlight, 
the heroes set out for the distant land. 

Many frightful adventures befell them. They were at- 
tacked by winged monsters called Harpies, which were part 
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bird and part woman; they were nearly wrecked in trying 
to pass between sharp rocks that opened and shut like huge 
jaws; they were driven up and down the sea by fierce 
tempests. 

But at length they made their way through the narrow 
straits into the Black Sea, and came to the land of the 
Golden Fleece. The king of the country received the heroes 
in his palace, and asked them, " What do you seek here '' ? 
" I have come," said Jason, " for the Golden Fleece." " You 
will have trouble to get it," replied the king. " You must 
first yoke together two brazen-hoofed bulls, that breathe out 
fire, and you must then sow the teeth of a dragon in the 
field that you will have to plough." 

But the king's daughter, IVIedea, who was a beautiful sor- 
ceress, had fallen deeply in love with Jason, and by her magic 
power helped him to manage the fierce bulls. When the 
dragon's teeth that he had sown sprang up like armed men, 
Jason bewitched the warriors so that they cut each other down 
by the thousand. Medea had made him safe against fire and 
steel alike, so that he took no harm. 

The king was astonished at Jason's success, and resolved 
to burn the ship Argo and put the heroes to death. But 
Medea told Jason of the plot, and planned to escape with 
him that very night. " Hasten," said she, " to the grove 
where the dragon is guarding the Golden Fleece, and put 
him to sleep with this cake." 

Jason hurried away, threw the cake into the red jaws of 
the dragon, and with the Golden Fleece about his shoulders 
rushed to the ship. Then with Medea and the fifty heroes 
he pushed off in the Argo, The angry king at once started 
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in pursuit, but was so hindered that he could not overtake 
them. 

Many adventures followed. More than once the stout ship 
was almost swallowed up in the sea. But the heroes outrode 
all storms and escaped all other dangers till at length they 
arrived safe at Corinth. Their ship was battered • and 
weather-stained, the golden carvings were broken, and the 
purple sail was torn to shreds. But Jason had performed 
a great deed and had brought home the Grolden Fleece. Then 
with thankful heart he gave the ship Argo to Neptune, the 
god of the sea, and was everywhere throughout Greece re- 
ceived with honor. 

First read the storj tliroHirli, then read a^afn the first para- 
graph. What topic is disenssed in it ! Caa joa point oat the topic 
for each snecessiTC paraiTAph ? 

From tliis topical oatline, write the story in jonr own hmgrnrnge. 
Be sure tliat jou know the storj thoronsrlilj l»efore jon try to write 
it. See that yonr parairraph forms are correct. Hare you indented 
the first line of every para^aph ! Compare yonr para^aphs, as to 
their form, with those yon find in some well-printed book. Ton 
will notice that on this paire a perpendicular line passinir through 
the first letter of one paragraph will pass thron^^ the first letter 
of all the oyier paragraphs. 

LESSON CXL 
FOR A DESCRIPTION 

A Second-Hand Stoke 
The strange things to be seen there— old blue china, 
brass candlesticks, rusty stoves, broken furniture, etc 
Write a short paragraph. 
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LESSON CXLI 

FOR STUDY AND MEMORIZING 
The Cottagek to Hee Infant 

The days are cold, the nights are long, 
The north-wind sings a doleful song ; 
Then hush again upon my breast; 
All merry things are now at rest. 
Save thee, my pretty Love! 

The kitten sleeps upon the hearth. 
The crickets long have ceased their mirth; 
There's nothing stirring in the house 
Save one wee, hungry, nibbling mouse, 
Then why so busy thou? 

Nay! start not at that sparkling light, 
'Tis but the moon that shines so bright 
On the window-pane bedropped with rain : 
There, little darling! sleep again, 
And wake when it is day. 

DOROTHY WORDSWORTH. 

This charming little poem presents a picture of a 
mother soothing her child to sleep. The cold night has 
come, and the world is quiet. Even the kitten and the 
crickets are still. Only the hungry little mouse, too 
timid to come out by day, is nibbling in the wall. 

In what seasons are the nights longest? How can 
the wind sing? Is a wind that whistles the same as 
one that sings? What word can you put in the place 




of save? What is a hearth? Was one described in 
the last poem? (See page 157.) What is mirth, and 
how do crickets show theirs! Why does the mother 
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say, "Nay'^T Would you say "'Tis"t mat word 
can you use for butf What for bedroppedf 



LESSON CXLH 

FOR A DESCRIPTION 
A FuEiGHT Train 

1. How freight ears differ from passenger ears 

2. Various kinds of freight cars — ^what they carry. 

3. A long freight train that I saw. 

Write tlM^ ^f^rifillMi SBggrsMI is tlie Mtliiie. 

LESSON CXLm 

A STORY SUGGESTED 

A painter on a high scaffold in a great church. 
He steps back to view the picture he has just painted. 
His danger. His companion suddenly throws a wet 
paint-brash at the picture and spoils it Why! 

LESSON CSUX 

A DICTATION REVIEW 

L At the be$^uniug of the Revolution there was a 
gineat variety of As^^ 

i The ordfinary EugH^ red ensigttSs bearing the 
FiMon Ja^ek, w>wfv generally used. 

Sw Tlh^s^ olfWn had ui>on tlinem some patriotic motto, 
S1DN4 as "*" Libertv and Union.'' 
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4. Soon after the Declaration of Independence, Con- 
gress appointed a committee to design a new flag for 
the Union. 

5. Mrs. Betsy Ross made our first flag at her home 
in Philadelphia. 

6. The Stars and Stripes, as we now have them, were 
adopted by Congress June 14, 1777. 




w 









Betsy Boss's Home^ Philadelphia, and three flags used in the 
early days of the Bevolutioa 



Explaim the mae 9t all tlie ea^ftahi in tkese seatesees. ]l«tic« 
how the iate in the Ijuit sentence Li printed Write the 4nte of 
Wjishin«rt4Ni's hfrthdnj; of jenr •»« Write the inte of the Inst 
Memorial Day ; of the last Thanks^Tin^ Day. 

Write a sentenee eontaininir a fimiile ^notation; one with a 
diriied qnotatiMU 
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LESSON CXLV 

A STORY FROM A PICTURE 
Grandfatheii's Advice 
What is the girl holding in her hand? What is she 
showing to tlie old man! Who is the girl I Who is 
tlie old man! What is he probably telling her? Is 
tlie day warm or cold! If it is warm, what is the fire 
for! Now tell the whole story from the beginning as 
you tliink it must have happened. 

LESSON CXLVI 

A STORY FROM AN OUTLINE 

The Rapt on the Pond 

!• An old 8aw-mill — logs floating in the pond — loose 
boards in the milL 

2. The making of a raft* 

3. The jM>les for pushing the raft* 

4. The deep hole — a pole breaks — the rescue, 

IiMMTlift^ UmI ^r^Mi arc Ti»iti«ir Tmut tMtosfai te tiie cMntrj, aad 
utiW !M«» fHf«< a MIm* in widrii j«« tell tliis starj. B* ■•! be- 
fln Hk iKtiW nntll ytM kaTt^ ielAile i^rlam la Miai. Be carelkl 
alNttl |tMir |^araipraH^iair% 

LESSON CXLVn 

A DCSCRIPTION FROMt AN OiiTUNC 
The Otifc Cux^K ox thf Stadks 
1. A $nr^e<«t s^uar^ Wus^? — ;a wiJe haH — a broad 




4) 

< 



I 



O 
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2. The tall old clock with case of dark, polished oak 
— the face of the clock — the striking of the hours — 
the heavy clock-weights. 

Have you ever read Longfellow's poem, The Old 
Clock on the Stairs? 

Write a description containing two paragrraphs. 



LESSON CXLVIII 

FOR A DESCRIPTION 




A Draw-Bridge 

1. The river — sailing vessels and steamers too high 
to go under the bridge — signal to open the draw. 

2. The closing of the gates, the swinging draw, the 
delayed carts and foot passengers. 

After tryingr to form a definite picture of tlie situation write the 
description sugrgr^sted by tlie outline. 
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LESSON CXLIX 

A DESCRIPTION FROM AN OUTUNE 
Picnxc Apples 

1. The old farm — the owner and his boys. 

2. The apple-orchard — great old tree. 

3. The red apples — the green apples — the yellow 
apples — the russet apples. 

4. The barrels. 

Before writiB^ tkk 4etieriftlMi trj f# tmrm a rlearl/ 4elae4 
pietare for eadi pMrmgnLfku 

LESSON CX 

A STORY FROM AN OUTUNE 
DsAwo^G THE Net 

1. The wide river — ^the early spring — the fishwomen. 

2. The low sandy bank — the row-boats — ^the easting 
of the net — the slow drawing-in of the net 

3. The tumbling, flapping fish. 

TeUI]M«fiMT« 

LESSON CLI 

FOR DESCRIPTION 

The Carpektee*s Shop 

Bendies, piles of wood^ shavings, chips, tools, wn- 
finished work. 
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The Blacksmith's Shop 

The forge, the bellows, smoke, sparks, anvil, ham- 
mer, horseshoes, bits of pared hoofs, rusty iron in 
corners, old wheels, etc. 

Go to some shop and note what you see there. 
Write at least one paragraph. 

LESSON CLII 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 
The Rescue 

1. A ferry-boat drawing out of the slip— the run- 
ning passenger — the jump — the fall into the water. 

2. A poorly dressed young man leaning over the rail 
of the ferry-boat— what he did. 

Write the story. 
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LESSON CLIII 

FOR READING AND STUDY 




Hiawatha's Hunting 

Then lagoo, the great boaster, 

He the marvellous story-teller, 

He the traveller and the talker. 

He the friend of old Nokomis, 

Made a bow for Hiawatha; 

From a branch of ash he made it. 

From an oak-bough made the arrows. 

Tipped with flint, and winged with feathers, 

And the cord he made of deer-skin. 

Then he said to Hiawatha : 

" Go, my son, into the forest. 
Where the red deer herd together, 
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Kill for us a famous roebuck. 
Kill for us a deer with antlers ! " 

Forth into the forest straightway 
All alone walked Hiawatha 
Proudly, with his bow and arrows; 
And the birds sang round him, o'er him, 
•* Do not shoot us, Hiawatha ! ^ 

But he heeded not, nor heard them. 
For his thoughts were with the red deer; 
On their tracks his eyes were fastened. 
Leading downward to the rivar. 
To the ford across the river. 
And as one in slumber walked he. 

Hidden in the alder-bushes. 
There he waited till the deer came^ 
Till he saw two antlers lifted. 
Saw two eyes lock from the thicket. 
Saw two nostrils point to windward. 
And a deer came down the pathway. 
Flecked with leafy light and shadow. 
And his heart within him fluttered. 
Trembled like the leaves above him. 
Like the birch-leaf palpitated. 
As the deer came down the pathway. 

Then, upon one knee uprising, 
Hiawatha aimed an arrow ; 
Scarce a twig moved with his motion. 
Scarce a leaf was stirred or rustled. 
But the wary roebuck started. 
Stamped with all his hoofs together. 
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Listened with one foot uplifted. 
Leaped as if to meet the arrow; 
Ah! the singing, fatal arrow, 
Like a wasp it buzzed and stung him ! 

Dead he lay there in the forest, 
By the ford across the river; 
Beat his timid heart no longer, 
But the heart of Hiawatha 
Throbbed and shouted and exulted. 
As he bore the red deer homeward, 
And lagoo and Nokomis 
Hailed his coming with applauses. 

From the red deer's hide Nokomis 
Made a cloak for Hiawatha, 
From the red deer's flesh Nokomis 
Made a banquet in his honor. 
All the village came and feasted, 
All the guests praised Hiawatha. 

HENRY WAD8WORTH LONGFELLOW. 
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Of what did lagoo make the bow and arrows! Why 
were the arrows "tipped with flint"! What does 
"winged with feathers" mean! How do you shoot 
an arrow from a bow! What did lagoo tell Hiawatha 
to do! What are antlers! What happened as Hia- 
watha was going into the forest! How did he lie in 
wait for the deer! Why should the deer's nostrils 
** point to windward"! How do you express in plain 
words: ** Flecked with leafy light and shadow "! 
Whose heart fluUeredf What is the difference be- 
tween fluttered, trembled, palpitated? How did Hia- 
watha kill the deer! What followed! How could 
Hiawatha's heart shout and exult! 

Can you write the first eight lines of the poem cor- 
rectly from dictation! 



LESSON CLIV 

A STORY FROM BRIEF HINTS 

The Babes in the Wood 

1. A rich man dies, leaving two children, a boy and 
a girl. Their uncle as guardian — a bad man — "If I 
can put the children out of the way, their money will 
be mine." 

2. The two children taken to the woods by hired 
robbers — but the beauty and innocence of the children 
stir the pity of one of the robbers. The robbers fight. 
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3. The children lost in the woods — lie down to sleep 
-covered with leaves by the birds. 

Tell the story in the best langruagre yoa can command. 



LESSON CLV 

A STORY FROM AN OUTLINE 




The Capsized Canoe 

1. The lake in the woods. 

2. Fred's new canoe — the broken paddle. 

3. The sudden thunder-shower — the over-turned 
canoe — Fred's danger. 

4. How he was saved. 

Write the story. 
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LESSON CLVI 

TOPICS AND TOPIC-SENTENCES 

If you look closely at the paragraphs you read, you 
will find that as a usual thing they discuss a topic sug- 
gested by one of the sentences in the paragraph. Such 
a sentence is called a topic-sentence. It is generally, 
though not always, the first sentence in the paragraph. 
Since you cannot write anything connected without mak- 
ing paragraphs, you will find it to your advantage to 
form the habit of jotting down topic-sentences as they 
occur to you. After the topic-sentence is at hand the 
ease of writing a paragraph is much increased, for it 
is then already well begun. It may be continued in a 
variety of ways. If you say, " Football is now played 
according to strict rules," we expect you to tell what 
some of the rules are. If you say, " I want to tell you 
about the tricks my dog can play," we expect you to 
give illustrations of what the tricks are. If you say, 
"I think there ought to be a trolley-line to the next 
town " ; or, ^^ We need a new school-building " ; or, 
" Our vacations ought to be longer," we expect you to 
give your reasons. If you say, " I saw a queer sight 
on the way to school," we expect you to describe what 
you saw. If you say, " We almost had a fire at our 
house last evening," we expect you to narrate how it 
occurred. 

We have suggested below a number of topic-sen- 
tences of various sorts for you to discuss in paragraphs 
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of a few Benteiiees each, such as you can write in ten or 
fifte^i minutefi. There are also a few topics which 
are not in sentence form, but which suggest the sub- 
ject Ton may talk or write about . In any case what 
you hare to do is to make clear what you think about 
any of these matters. This will not be diflSeult if you 
will only be natural and say or write what you actually 
have in mind. 



NARHATI01M 

In telling a story select the incidents that ought in 
any case to be included. Leave out everything that 
does not help to make clear uho were the persons you 
are telling about; tvhat they did; when they did it; 
u:ky and how they did it. Be as simple and as natural 
as you can. Put in conversations if you wish, but do 
not use more words than you need. 

L We almost missed the train, and I must tell you 
how it happaied. 

2. As I was going by the post-offiee last ni^t, I 
looked up and saw smoke pouring out of the upper 
windows* 

3. We went on our annual sleigh-ride last evening. 
We were all on hand promptly at seven o'clo<±. 

4. We had a serious time in putting up our new stove. 
5- We were nearly suffocated with gas last ni^t. 

6. I spent Thanksgiving in the old-fashioned way 
at my grandfather's up in the country. 
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7. In the midst of the blinding snow-storm last even- 
ing, a little girl, leading an old man with a hand- 
organ strapped on his back, rang the bell of a large, 
handsome house. 

8. Most of the weekly wash was already flapping on 
the clothes-line, when three boys crept up to the fence. 

9. Ten of us spent the entire day in the woods last 
Saturday. 

10. I have to laugh whenever I think of my first at- 
tempt at making bread. 

11. Our day at Niagara^ was unlike any other day 
I have ever spent. 

12. " That was a hard brush we had with the Indians 
down in that valley," said the old trapper. " You see, 
there were five of us living in a log cabin. One night 
we made everything snug, and then sat an hour or two 
before the fire, telling stories. All at once I heard a 
sort of hoot, like an owl." 

13. The day was hot and still. Flies buzzed and re- 
turned as fast as they were brushed away. Now and 
then the elderly woman who was shelling peas on the 
porch glanced down the road. At length a thick cloud 
of dust announced that the stage was coming. She 
began to look anxious. 

14. " Yes, I am a worn silver dollar," said the coin 
in my hand, " and if you could know where I have been 
you would not wonder that I look a little shabby." 

* Instead of Niagara the pupil may tell about some other place more 
familiar. 
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15. I spent my vacation in a little village ten miles 
from any railroad. But there was more going on than 
you would expect. 

16. An Hour's Sport on the Ice. 

17. Our Christmas-tree. 

18. A Visit to My Cousin in the Country. 

19. I know you will laugh when you hear about the 
first time I went visiting. 

20. There were a good many accidents on the slip- 
pery streets this morning. 

21. George nearly went through the thin ice near the 
bridge last evening. 

22. I like to remember a day I spent in Boston last 
winter. 

23. The first money I ever earned was 

24. We had a long pleasant day in the museum last 
Saturday. 

25. The first time we went to the sea-shore we were 
drenched by a big wave. We were strolling along the 
beach 

26. What the Blackboard Said. 

27. What Santa Claus Told Me. 

28. Where the Old Shoe Had Been. 



n 

DESCRIPTION 

Before describing anything try to see it clearly in 
your own mind. Select the most important things for 
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mention, and use as few words as will be sufficient to 
present the picture. 

1. The Houses on Our Street. 

2. How Our Baby Tries to Talk. 

3. How the Baby Tries to Walk. 

4. In our visit to the factory we saw all sorts of in- 
teresting things. 

5. The circus parade was not very long, but it made 
more people laugh than any other parade in five years. 

6. The sunset last evening was a blaze of colors. 

7. The antics of monkeys in a cage are very amusing. 
The other day I saw 

8. The banks were, now black with spectators watch- 
ing the four long narrow boats. Suddenly there was 
heard the crack of a pistol, and at the signal the race 
began. 

9. Indian life was very different from ours. 

10. It is great fun to see chickens eat and drink. 
They 

11. We saw a great many odd Christmas-toys yes- 
terday while we were shopping. 

12. What I Saw on the Train. 

13. A View from Our School- Windows. 



m 

ILLUSTRATING 

In giving illustrations you may well jot down a list 
of the things you wish to mention. Then you can write 
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the sentences that are necessary. If you have said, 
" A farmer's boy has some work to do every day,'' we 
should begin to ih\r\\c of eows, horses, weeds, etc Thus 
we might write: ^ He has to help milk the eows and 
then drive them to pasture. He has to feed and water 
the horses. When the weeds are big enough to pull 
he is expected to clear them out of the flower-beds and 
away from the vegetables." 

In some such way you may treat the topics and topic- 
sentences given below. But try to put as much variety 
as you can into your sentences, and do not write mere 
lists of words. 

1. A railway station is a good place to study different 
sorts of people. 

2. Farmers have some very hard work to do. 

3. Keeping hens is not very hard work. 

4. There is a good deal of sport to be had in the coun- 
try, even in winter. 

5. Fishing is not a very exciting sport unless you 
know how to fish. 

6. A canoeist must sit very steadily or he will capsize. 

7. Street-musicians lead a hard life, as you can easily 
see if you stop to think. 

8. One can give a great deal of information by means 
of signs only. 

9. Falsehoods often bring one into trouble. 

10. The programme for our school-exhibition next 
week is neariy filled out. A great many scholars are 
to take part 
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11. Many accidents occur on the Fourth of July 
through carelessness. 

12. Firemen are often exposed to sudden dangers. 

13. I have been thinking over what I could do if I 
had to earn my own living. 

14. '* You want a place, do you? " said the lawyer, 
looking sharply at the boy who stood before him. 
" What can you do, and what do you want to do ! " 

15. We waste every day time that we might turn to 
good account. 

16. The early settlers had many difficulties that we 
hardly think of now. 

17. What I Like Best to Do at Home. 

18. What Kind of House I Would Build. 
• 19. If I had a hundred dollars 

20. The best part of the day to me is the walk home 
from school. 

21. We have learned to make a great many things 
by watching the carpenter. 

IV 

EXPLAINING 

In trying to explain anything, always have in mind 
someone who does not understand the matter. Be as 
simple and clear as you can. Use short sentences. 
Take up each item at the point where it will make the 
rest of the explanation clearer. For instance, if you 
begin to say, "We have given up playing football in 
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the old way,*^ we may want you first to explain what 
you mean by ** the old way,*" and then to tell what the 
new methods are. In every ease be perfectly clear as 
far as you go- 

1. How to Learn to Skate. 

2. How to I>e(-orate a CTiristmas-Tree. 

3. The Way I Trained My Dog. 

4. I saw at the beach last summer a half dozen per- 
sons rescued from a schooner off shore. 

5. My dog seems to know almost as much as some 
people. 

6. Dogs can be taught to do wonderful things. 

7. Our school-work keeps us busy all day. 

8. We use a great deal of chalk in our school ; and 
you can easily see why. 

9. The way we study arithmetic in our school is this. 
(In place of arithmetic we may put history, geogra- 
phy, writing, sjjelling, etc, etc) 

10. Show how to play baseball, football, tennis, tag, 
marbles, or any other game. 

IL This is the way I learned to ride a bicycle. 

12. We are arranging to go to the picnic partly by 
boat, partly by carriage, and partly on foot. We have 
divided the company in the f ollowiug way. 

V 

GIVING REASONS 

You seldom have much difficulty in giving reasons for 
anything that you really think ought to be done or ought 
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not to be done. If someone were to say that your school 
should be open at seven o'clock in the morning and con- 
tinue till one, you could easily show why you think such 
a plan undesirable, for you would at once think what 
would happen if school should open at so early an hour. 
In much the same way you can with a little thinking find 
good reasons for agreeing or disagreeing with what 
is suggested in the topic-sentences below. You may 
well jot down your reasons briefly before writing them 
out. 

1. The season I like the best is 

2. Winter is the best time for study. 

3. During the summer I should rather live in the 
country than in the city. 

4. I sometimes wish our summer vacations were 
shorter. 

5. I should like to be a 

6. I think I should rather have been than any- 
one else I have heard of. (Put in the name of some 
man or woman of note.) 

7. I should not like to be a slave. 

8. If I must work at all I prefer 

9. Everyone ought to know how to swim. 

10. Every boy ought to know some trade. 

11. The driver of a trolley-car has constantly to be 
on the alert. 

12. The engineer of a train ought to have good eye- 
sight. 

13. The postmen are very busy at Christmas-time. 
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14. Without light-houses ships could not safely come 
near the coast at night. 

15. A sail-boat is a dangerous present for a careless 
boy. 

16. One can easily be injured in playing football, but 
the danger is not so great if one observes the rules of 
the game. 

17. The book I Uke best is 

Note. — It it hardly necessary to suggest thai in some cases the 
pupils may he allowed to spend more time and to write more than 
a single paragraph on a topic. In fact, many of the topics suggest 
enough matter for a number of paragraphs. 



PART II 

LESSON CLVII 

THE DECLARATIVE SENTENCE 

We have already learned that a complete thought 

EXPRESSED IN WORDS IS A SENTENCE^ We have DOW to 

learn that there are various kinds of sentences. Read 
the following: — 

1. As I sat at my window I noted many things. 

2. A brown horse ran by. 

3. A wren sang in a tree. 

4. A dog barked at a passing wagon. 

5. An Italian played a hand-organ. 

6. A small boy rode on a bicycle. 

All these sentences tell or declare what I observed. 
We may therefore call them declarative sentences. 

A declarative sentence is used to tell something. 
Make dedaratire sentences in which you represent the following^ 
persons as doing something^ :— 

The sailor, the carpenter, the farmer, the mason, 
the doctor, the merchant. 

Write fife dedaratire sentences telling what you did last Satur- 
day. 

' In some cases the entire thought may be expressed by a single word, as, 
go, come, stay ; but usually a sentence contains more than a single word. 
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LESSON CLVIII 

THE INTERROGATIVE SENTENCE 

1. Have you read a story lately? 

2. Did you like it? 

3. What character did you like best in it? 

4. Why were you drawn to this character? 

5. Would you like to read the book again? 

6. Do you remember who wrote it? 

Each of these groups of words is a sentence because 
it expresses a complete thought. But instead of tell- 
ing something they each ask something. We therefore 
call them interrogative sentences. 

An- interrogative sentence is used to ask a question. 

Imagine a Japanese boy asking fire questions about some game 
played in America, and ask the questions wliicli lie miglit ask. 

Write fire interrogatire sentences about some story you hare 
read. 

LESSON CLIX 

THE IMPERATIVE SENTENCE 

When the singing-teacher came into our school-room 
yesterday he gave us the following directions: — 

1. " Turn to page 156." 

2. " Please give close attention." 

3. " Get ready to start together." 

4. " Let all sing with a will." 

In these sentences the singing-teacher neither tells 
anything nor asks anything. He expresses commands 
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or makes requests, and in so doing uses imperative 

SENTENCES. 

An imperative sentence is used to express a command or 
a request that has the form of a command. 

GiTe ten commands to yoar elassmates. Now write these com- 
mands as imperatife sentences. 

Note. — It would he well to do much oral work here. For exam- 
pie, addressing various members of the class hy name, direct each 
of them to do something. Then let the pupils give each other 
similar directions. Write the best of their sentences upon the 
Uack'board and let the pipils copy them. 



LESSON CLX 

THE EXCLAMATORY SENTENCE 

As the sky grew suddenly black, Robert exclaimed : — 

1. " Hurry ! or we shall be caught in this fearful storm ! '* 

2. " Hear the wind blow! " 
8. "How it thunders!" 

4. " What a blinding flash of lightning that was ! " 
6. " We must run ! " 

6. " Here we are, safe at last ! " 

7. " How the wind beats against the window-panes ! " 

Robert feels strongly and therefore uses exclama- 
tory SENTENCES. 

An exclamatory sentence is used to express strong 
feeling. 

The exclamatory sentence is followed by an exclamation 
point (I). 
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LESSON CLXI 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SENTENCE 

Let US look further at the declarative sentences in 
Lesson CL\TX If we ask in each case what is spoken 
of, the answer will be the subject of the sentence. 
For example. What rant "A horse." What sangT 
"A bird." What barked? "A dog." Who played! 
"An Italian," Who rodet "A boy." In each case 
the answer is the subject of the sentence. 

That part of the sentence about which an assertion is 
made is the snbject. 

We can always find the subject by asking a question 
beginning with who or what. 

Note. — No distinction need he made at this point between the 
simple and the complete subject. That distinction will be learned 
in due time. It is far better to begin simply. 

By using who or what in questions complete the 
following sentences: — 

1. w«it fishing. 

2. rowed a race. 

3. jumped over the fence. 

4. recited a beautiful po^n. 

5. put the child into the hammodL. 

6. wrote a Icmg letter. 

7. started on a picnic. 

8. sang a merry song. 

9. taught her young ones to fly. 

10. ran nimbly up the tree. 
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In every case the answer to your question is the 
subject of the sentence. What subject do you find for 
the first sentence! For the second! The third! The 
fourth! What for each of the remaining sentences! 

LESSON CLXn 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SENTENCE (CONTINUED) 
Use the foUowingr words as subjects in oral sentences :— 
Fox, fire, river, crow, traveller, house, wagon, squir- 
rel, bees. 

Now use at least flye of the words as subjects in written sen- 
tencesy and tell what kind of sentences they are. 

1. Near our summer cottage a pretty gray squirrel scam- 
pered every day about the woods. 

2. His snug Uttle house was in the forked branch of a tree. 

5. On the ground close by were his storehouses filled with 
nuts. 

4. His quick, bright eyes were always on the lodcout for 
danger. 

6. When he sprang long distances from a great height 
he sometimes lost his footing. 

6. Then his furry, bushy tail helped him to drop Ughtly 
to the ground. 

7. Often he would sit upon a log daintily eating a nut 
which he held in his forepaws. 

8. When he had finished he would run nimbly to his nest 
again to see if everything was safe. 

Ask questions with who or what to find the subjects of these 
sentences. 
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LESSON CLXIII 

THE SUBJECT OF THE SENTENCE (Continued) 

A pair of storks made their nest on the roof of a house. 
In the nest sat the mother-stork with her four little ones. 
Near by was the father-stork standing solemnly on one leg 
and holding up the other. Down in the street some children 
were playing. When they saw the birds they began to sing 
an old song about storks. The young birds were frightened. 
But the mother-bird told them not to fear, for the boys 
could not reach them. After a time the young birds grew 
large and strong, and learned to use their wings. Then they 
flew away to a place where the boys could trouble them no 
longer. 

By nsingr who or what in a question find tlie subject of eaeli 
sentence. 

LESSON CLXIV 

THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE 

Looking back to the declarative sentences in Lesson 
CLVII we may ask simple questions to learn what is 
said about the thing spoken of. For example, What 
did the horse do? "Ran." What did the bird do? 
"Sang." What did the dog do? "Barked." What 
did the Italian do? "Played a hand-organ." What 
did the boy do? "Rode a bicycle." 

In each case the answer names the word which makes 
the assertion. The word which makes the assertion is 
the PBEDiCATE of the sentence. 
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That part of the sentence which makes the assertion is 
the predicate. 

Find predicates for tlie following sentences :— 

1. The sun bright and hot. 

2. The children to the woods. 

3. They a cool, shady spot. 

4. A brook through the wood. 

6. Mosses, ferns, and wild flowers upon its banks. 

6. Helen a cardinal flower on the opposite side of 

the brook. 

7. The boys a log across for Helen to walk over. 

8. When she she the flower. 

Note. — As in the case of the subject, we may well postpone the 
consideration of the difference between the simple and the complete 
predicate until a later stage. 

LESSON CLXV 

THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE (CONTINUED) 

Reading again the story in Lesson CLXIII, let us 
find the predicate of each sentence. For example, What 
did a pair of storks do ? " Made their nest on the 
roof of a house." What did the mother-stork do? 
" Sat in the nest with her four little ones." What were 
some children doing? ''Were playing down in the 
street. ' ' What did the mother-bird do ? ' ' Told them not 
to fear." What did the boys do? ''Began to sing a 
song." What did the birds do? "Flew away." 

Note. — We have purposely omitted asking questions to find out 
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all the predicates in the story because we wish, at this stage, to 
present only the simplest examples of the predicate. After the 
pupils are able to select the predicates that express action, they 
can pick out more difficult predicate forms, such as express rest 
or simple being. 

Before taking up the next lesson lei the pupils poitU out the sub- 
jects and predicates in the simpler sentences of the story of Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, Lesson CVIIL It may seem desirable to 
select from the other stories in the book a greater number of exam- 
ples than are here suggested. The pupils can master difficulties 
of technical grammar only by an inductive process based upon 
many concrete illustrations. A plentiful supply of good material 
may be found in the reading-books in the hands of the pupils. 



LESSON CLXVI 

THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE (Continued) 

Use the followingr words as predicates in oral sentences:— 

Whistled, built, found, saw, dragged, lost, threw. 

Now use at least flye of these words as predicates in written sen- 
tences. What is the subject of a sentence ? What is the predicate ? 

Note. — // may be well to use much more material of the sort here 
indicated. fVe prefer to suggest the kind of work that may be done 
rather than to indicate the exact amount of it. 

LESSON CLXVII 

THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE (CONTINUED) 

Yesterday moming I rose very early and went out for a 
walk. The sun was already lighting up the meadows. The 
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tall grass sparkled with dew. In the light breeze buttercups 
and daisies were nodding. Bees were hovering over the 
clover. Butterflies were sucking honey from thistles. Buzzing 
flies darted through the air. Birds were nesting in the grass. 

Let us find some of the predicates in the foregoing 
narrative. What did I do? What was the sun doing I 
What did the grass do? What were buttercups and 
daisies doing? In every case your answer will give the 
predicate. Find predicates in other sentences of the 
narrative. 

Note. — It would be well to have the pupils write many short 
sentences in which they may point out the predicates. Any story 
in this book will furnish abundant material for the necessary drill 
in selecting subjects and predicates. But only the simplest exam- 
ples should be chosen. Otherwise there is great danger of getting 
into difficulties for which the pupils are not ready. 

LESSON CLXVIII 

THE SUBJECT AND THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE 
Find the subject and the predicate of each of the following 
sentences :— 

1. Flowers bloom. 6. Rivers flow. 

2. Lambs frolic. 6. Ships sail. 
S. Ducks swim. 7. Cats purr. 

4. Fire burns. 8. Sleigh-bells jingle. 

9. Bees hum. 
Every complete sentence must contain a subject and a 
predicate, * 

* Sometimes the subject is not expressed but only implied. For example, 
"Come to me!" "Stop!" 
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By askingr the proper question find the subject and the predicate 
of each of the followingr sentences :— 

1. Clouds drift. 10. Plants grow. 

% Rain falls. 11. Buds swell. 

3. Snow melts. 12. Leaves open. 

4. Winds blow. 13. Roots spread. 
6. Frost kills. 14. Flowers bloom. 

6. Ice cracks. 16. Fruit ripens. 

7. Water flows. 16. Branches sway. 

8. Rocks crumble. 17. Leaves fall. 

9. Stars twinkle. 18. Grass withers. 



LESSON CLXIX 

THE SUBJECT AND THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE 
(Continued) 

Remember that a sentence is a complete thought 
EXPBESSED IN WORDS. Remember also what questions 
will aid you in finding the subjects and the predicates. 

Which of the following groups of words are sen- 
tences? 

1. In the fields. 

2. Playing in the fields. 

3. The children played in the fields. 

4. By the roadside. 
6. Near the house. 

6. The boy shouted to his father. 

7. Henry wrote to his uncle. 

8. The camel can go without water for days. 

9. Alexander Selkirk lived alone on an island in the Pacific. 
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10. Running and jumping. 

11. Jumped over the fence. 

12. The kite flew up toward the clouds. 



LESSON CLXX 

THE SUBJECT AND THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE 

(Continued) 

First point out the subjects and then the predicates in the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 

A crab lived in a sand-hill. One day he was sitting in his 
door eating a rice-cake. Just then an ape passed by, with 
an orange-seed. He said, "Good-morning, Mr. Crab, I will 
give you my orange-seed for your rice-cake." The crab 
agreed. He took the seed and planted it in his garden. 
From the seed a young tree sprang up which in time hung 
full of yellow oranges. 

Find the subject of each of the sentences^ as you did in Lesson 
CLXIII. Note that after the subject is found, what remains of the 
sentence is the predicate. 



LESSON CLXXI 

THE SUBJECT AND THE PREDICATE OF THE SENTENCE 
(Continued) 

Find the subjects and the predicates in the following sentences:— 

Again the ape visited the crab and saw the fruit on the 
tree. The crab wished to give the ape some of the oranges, 
but could not climb the tree. But the ape easily mounted 
into the branches, and began to devour the ripest and juiciest 
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of the fruit. Now and then he threw a green orange at the 
poor crab on the ground. At last he broke the crab's shell, 
and then claimed the tree as his own. 



LESSON CLXXII 

THE NOUN 

In talking and writing about persons and things we 
are constantly using names. You and your classmates 
have names; so have all the people you know or have 
ever heard of. This is true also of plants, animals, 
and everything else. If, therefore, you wish to speak 
of anything, you have to use its name.^ 

Oiyethe names of a dozen objects in your school-room; of six 
kinds of trees ; of six liinds of fruits ; of six flowers ; of six animals ; 
of six birds ; of six kinds of fish ; of six farming utensils ; of six 
things a grocer sells; of six things sold in a hardware store. 

All these name-wokds are nouns. 

A word used as a name is a noun. 

Oiye the names of six boys you know ; of six girls ; of six men you 
hare seen ; of six men you haye read about ; of six riyers ; of six 
cities ; of six States in the United States ; of six islands. 

» Sometimes instead of the name we can use he^ him^ she^ her^ it^ or some 
other little word. In a later lesson you will learn that these words are called 
pronouns. 
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LESSON CLXXIII 

THE NOUN (Continued) 

Point out all the name -words, or nonns, in ^^Royer and the 
Bag of Gold," Lesson LXXl; all those in ^^The Sword of Dam- 
ocles,'' Lesson LYIII. 

Name as many objects as you can think of that yon saw on your 
way to school this morningr* 

Remember th:it the name of anything is a noun. 

Point out all the nouns in the following words :— 

Near, grass, piano, the, sang, water, potato, beau- 
tiful, insect, pencil, graceful, go, where, write, book, 
desk, shoe, ice, under, if, or, paper, swiftly, ink, pen. 

Note. — Of course it is a simple matter for the pupils to be re- 
quired to pick out all the nouns from any paragraph in this book 
or in any other book that they may be using in school. 



LESSON CLXXIV 

THE PRONOUN 

AVe have just seen how necessary it is to have words 
for naming persons or things. But if we had no little 
words to take the place of these names or nouns our 
language would often be awkward in the extreme. Let 
us see how this would be from the following exam- 
ple : — 

George wanted his sister Sarah to go fishing with 
him, but she said that she had promised to spend the 
afternoon with her friend. 
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By the use of his and him in the place of George's 
name, and of she and her in the place of Sarah's name, 
we avoid such a clumsy sentence as the following: — 

George wanted George's sister Sarah to go fishing 
with George, but Sarah said that Sarah had promised 
to spend the afternoon with Sarah's friend. 

As a further illustration of the use of such words 
as his and him in the place of nouns, read the follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

James Wolfe was born in England in 1727. From 
his father he inherited a love for the soldier's life. 
But in all the trials and dangers to which he was ex- 
posed in his short and stormy career, he continued to 
be a devoted son, his love for his mother being espe- 
cially tender and sincere. 

What little words take the place of " James Wolfe " 
in these sentences? Kead the story to yourself, put- 
ting the name " James Wolfe " in their place, and you 
will find how much the little words " he " and " his " 
help to make our language simple. Since these words 
take the place of nouns they are called pbonouns. The 
word PBONOUN means " for or instead of a noun." 

A word used instead of a noun is a pronoun. 

" I " is a pronoun because it takes the place of the 
speaker's or writer's name. Use a sentence with " I " 
in it. What word would you have to use if you could 
not use " I " ? If I say, " You are reading," what 
word is put instead of your name? In the same way we 
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fine»^T>ec.lIy iLse iLe p-'rK^iRg:^.t> i^. aa^*^ Im, dk*, fcpr?, Jk^^r, 

Xoris. — We pmj ' p m t ' S ^ tm^ mscmmi^ Jbent ^t-^ ^JLe ^fewrmi kimds of 
prom»mmi, reMerwimg the wmrr t€%rhmiai. Smguimemi mf the swhjett 
f^r the ttramd back a fir j 




GXXXTUI. 

i eack. Write Ifir 



LESSON CLXXVI 

THE VERB 




We have already seen [Lesson CXuXlV ] that the 
PKEDiCATE is that i>art of the sentence which tells some- 
thing abont the subject. For example^ in the sentence 
•*The bird bnilt a nest in the apple-tree," the predicate, 
••built a nest in the apple-tree,** tells something abont 
the biri If we look closely at the predicate we shall 
discover that one jMurticnlar word **bnilt*' teUs what the 
bird did. Sneh a word, asserting something, is caUed 

a VERB. 

But if we say " The bird was on the nest " uras as- 
serts no action. It simply helps to assert something 
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about the bird. Words of this sort, though they express 
no action, are useful in making assertions. 

A word that makes an assertion is a verb. 
Supply a subject for each of the foUowingr Terbs :— 

Flashed, roared, blew, poured, stopped, scattered, 
struck, flew, fed. 

Write sentences in wliieh yon use some of tliese words as yerbs. 

LESSON CLXXVII 
THE VERB (Continued) 
Piek out the yerbs from the foUowingr words i— 

Look, now, much, him, over, not, eat, give, happy, 
way, grow, seek, shun, your, fearful, wise, good. 

Point out the yerbs in the story of *^The Goose that Laid the 
Golden Eggrs," Lesson XXXII, and in the story of <^The Stag at the 
Lake," Lesson XLI. 

Note. — This work may be indefinitely extended by using any single 
reading-matter in the hands of the pupil. 

LESSON CLXXVIII 

THE VERB-PHRASE 

The verbs which you have thus far studied have 
been, in every case, single words. But in place of a 
single word we often use two or more words together. 
For example, we can say " The bird sang," or " The 
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bird was singing " ; " The boy runs," or " The boy is 
running"; ''The boy has run," ''The boy has been 
running." Such a group of words as " was singing," 
' ' is running, " " has run, " or " has been running, ' ' used 
in the place of a single word, is called a verb-phra.se. 

Put the followingr Terb-phrases into oral and written sentences :— 

Have seen, had heard, will. go, have been reading, 
will. visit, was eating, will be, have been, had been, may 
come, may write. 

Find tlio Terb-phrases in the story of *^ Icarus and Diedalus," 
Lesson CXIT. 



LESSON CLXXIX 

THE VERB (Continued) 

What are the words that make assertions in the fol- 
lowing story? 

In one of the great cities of India an elephant used every 
day to go to the river to drink. On his way he would always 
pass a tailor's shop, because the tailor gave him food. On 
reaching the shop the elephant would thrust his trunk through 
the door to get the fruit or other dainties which had been 
put aside for him. 

One day when the elephant came the tailor was not there. 
But a man who was in the shop at the time pricked the ani- 
mal's trunk with a needle. 

The elephant showed no sign of annoyance, but moved on 
quietly to the river, where he filled his trunk with water. 
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Then he returned to the tailor's shop and sent the water in 
a steady stream all over the man who had played the trick. 



LESSON CLXXX 

THE ADJECTIVE 

If you say that you saw a dog in the meadow, we have 
no exact idea of the dog you saw ; but if you say it was a 
big, black, shaggy dog, you tell us something about his 
size, his color, and his hair. The words big, black, and 
shaggy tell what kind of dog you saw. They are used 
with the word dog to modify its meaning, and are called 

ADJECTIVES. 

A word used to modify the meaning of a noun ia an 
adjective. 

The adjective ia called a modi£er of the noun. 

Seleet an a^Jectiye that maj be ased to describe each of the 
objects named bj the foUowingr noons :— 

Apple, orange, banana, strawberry, lettuce, velvet, 
river, tree, beans. 

Point out all the adjectires in the foUowlngr words :— 

Knife, sharp, plank, yellow, boat, pine, sail, narrow, 
long, oft, very, good, swift, round, lake, skipper, re- 
turn, late, hungry, dinner. 

Note. — fVe prefer to 9ay nothing here ahoul iimiiing adjectives or 
a^ectives modifying pronouns. We may well postpone this clasnfication 
to a later sUige. 
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LESSON CLXXXI 
THE ADJECTIVE (Continued) 
Use Um Ml«wiB|r a^i^ctlTes is mnl sentesees to Madifx the 

Homely, beautiful, wise, foolish, different, brilliant, 
bright, wonderful, busy, poor, nervous, stout, quick, 
slow, sharp, dull, sunny, buzzing, sad, merry. 

Seat the stM7 •fWilliui Ten, is UssmXXTII, 9m4 select aU 
the a4i<«tiTe$ that yaa eaa ia4 ia it. 

Note. — It is wM to tpemd munch time mpom the simpler ad- 
jectires^ Am mbmmdamce of orml irorfc is » order. 



LESSON CLXXXn 

THE ADVERB 

If we say " The boy ran swiftly," which word tells 
how the boy ran? "Our friends came yesterday." 
Which word tells when our friends came? "John 
played outside," Which word tells where John played! 
You will notice that swiftly modifies the meaning of the 
Terb ran, yesterday modifies the meaning of the verb 
came, and outside modifies the meaning of tiie verb 
played. Such words used with verbs to show when, 
where, or how an action is performed are adverbs. 



A worJ mstd toawdi^ the mmemmimg of Ji rert is mm a i f rc f ftu 
Themdrerb, lUx the m^ffeeUvt^ Is calletf JiJBodifiear. 

Whidi of the following words ai^wer the question 
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how? which the question where? and which the question 
when? 

Slowly, last, next, greedily, to-day, here, there, any- 
where, pleasantly, happily, gently, loudly, easily. 

Note. — We omit any mention at this point of (idverhs as modifiers of 
adjectives or other adverbs, 

LESSON CLXXXIII 

THE ADVERB (CONTINUED) 
Point oat in the following list all tlie adverbs :— 

House, away, wasps, sugar, never, beautifully, to- 
gether, firm, quietly, skating, joyfully. 

Pot tlie following adverbs in oral sentences, and notice tlie verbs 
whose meaning they modify :— 

Here, there, inside, never, away, cautiously, slowly, 
easily, backward, forward, suddenly, strangely, fairly, 
farther, proudly, again, once, yesterday, to-day, to- 
morrow, certainly, really, presently. 

Note. — Of course only the simplest possible work in adverbs 
is suggested here. The difficulties in the use of adverbs may well 
be postponed. 

LESSON CLXXXIV 

THE PREPOSITION 

" The slate is in the desk." " The slate is on the 
desk." ''The slate is under the desk." What group 
of words is used in the first sentence to show just where 
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the slate is f In the second sentence? In the third! What 
little word shows the relation between desk and is in the 
first sentence? Between desk and is in the second sen- 
tence ? Between desk and is in the third sentence ? ' ' The 
bird flew over the house." " The bird flew into the 
house." What word shows the relation between house 
and ileiv in the first sentence? Between house and 
ilew in the second sentence? Such words as in, ouj 
under, over, and into when used in this way are prepo- 
sitions. The group of words which the preposition 
introduces is called a prepositional, phrase. The 
prepositional phrases used in the examples just given 
are " in the desk," " on the desk," " under the desk " 
" over the house," and " into the house." 

A word used to show the relation between a noun or pro- 
noun and some other word in the sentence is a preposition. 

The preposition means little when it stands alone, 
and it needs a noun or pronoun to complete the mean- 
ing. 

Put the following prepositional phrases into sentences :— 

Along the river, under the apple-tree, by the house, 
upon the table, behind the wagon, near the oak-tree, 
for your friend. 

When you have made your sentences, explain why 
along, under, by, upon, behind, near, and for are prepo- 
sitions. What words do they connect ; or, to put it in 
another way, between what words does each of them 
show the relation? 
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LESSON CLXXXV 

the prepositional phrase 

Prepositional phrases are frequently used like 
ADJECTIVES. For example, we may say **The small 
boat," or we may say **The boat on the lake." In the 
first ease the word small tells which boat is meant, and in 
the second case the phrase **on the lake" tells which 
boat is meant. In the expression **the clear water," 
what word is used to tell us what kind of water is meant? 
In the expression *Hhe water in the brook," what 
phrase is used to tell us what water is meant? 

In the same way, prepositional phrases may be used 
LIKE adverbs. For example, instead of saying " He 
will start soon," you may say ** He will start in a few 
minutes." When will he start? "Soon" or "in a 
few minutes." ''The rabbit burrowed in the ground." 
What phrase tells us where the rabbit burrowed? 

Use as adverbs the prepositional phrases found in 
the last lesson. 

If the prepositional phrase is used to modify a noun, 
it is called an adjective phrase; if to modify a verb, 
it is called an adverbial phrase. 



LESSON CLXXXVI 

the simple subject and the COMPLETE SUBJECT 

We have seen that the subject of a sentence is that 
part about which an assertion is made. It may con- 
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sist of one word or more than one. For example, in 
the sentence ** Birds were singing," the word birds 
is the subject. But if we say " Beautiful birds were 
singing," the subject consists of two words, " beautiful 
birds." In this last sentence, however, we say the 
word birds is the simple subject, and the expression 
** beautiful birds," which consists of the simple subject 
and the adjective beautiful, is the complete subject. 
If we say ** Friends came from California on Satur- 
day afternoon," we again find only one word, Friends, 
in the subject. But if we say ''Our friends, whom we 
had been expecting for a long time, came from Cali- 
fornia on Saturday afternoon," we have a sentence in 
which friends is the simple subject, and ' ' Our friends, 
whom we had been expecting for a long time," is the 
complete subject. The complete subject consists of 
the simple subject and all its modifiers. 

Note. — Referring to the story of the elephant in Lesson CLXXIX, 
ask the pupil for the simple subject and the complete subject in a 
few of the simpler sentences. If it seems best, the teacher may 
easily give more work of this kind. But difficulties should be stu- 
diously avoided until the pupils are more advanced. 



LESSON CLXXXVII 

THE SIMPLE PREDICATE AND THE COMPLETE PREDICATE 

The predicate, like the subject, may be simple or 
complete. In the sentence, " Ducks swam in the pond," 
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swam is the simple predicate, but " swam in the pond," 
which consists of the simple pkedicate and all it modi- 
fies, is the COMPLETE PREDICATE. In the same way the 
sentence quoted in the preceding lesson has a simple 
and a complete predicate. Came is the simple predi- 
cate, and *' came from California on Saturday after- 
noon" is the complete predicate. The complete 

PREDICATE CONSISTS OF THE SIMPLE PREDICATE AND ALL 
ITS MODIFIERS. 

Note. — Again referring to the story of the elephant, help the 
pupils to find the simple predicate and the complete predicate 
in some of the shorter sentences. 
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